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Presenting -a new and enlarged edition of 
Adventure 
in Service 


This “best seller” has been completely 
revised and expanded from 64 to 128 
pages. It includes much new material 
and sketches the hroad history of Rotary. 
By showing what has been done, it blazes 


7eW trails of service. 


Use it— 


@ To inspire members, new and old 


@ To stimulate thinking on important 





--—-—— problems 


Special Notice @ To broaden public relations 


@ To develop membership morale 


Adventure in Service is 
available, for the first time ORDER NOW 

—along with Seven Paths —— 2 “ord : a: pubes sed ipo let aanese 
to Peace and Service 
Is My Business—in an 


attractive slipcase. 


Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Please ship copies of ADVENTURE IN SERVICE* 
Uniformly bound in maroon, green, Please ship sets of three books in slipease 
and blue, this set of books not only 
provides the Rotarian with a basic 
Rotary library but also affords a 
decorative addition to the reading 
table or bookshelf. 


to (name ) 
(address ) 
(city) 
Rotary Club of 


Set of three books in 
slipcase, each set, $3.00 


[] Bill me. 


*$1.00 per copy. [| Bill our elub. 
| Pp! J 











75¢ each In lots of ten or more. 








Your 


Letters 


Let Lady Decide 

{Re: Welcome the Ladies?, sym- 
posium-of-the-month, Tur RoTarRiAn 
for July.) 

I have just travelled by auto- 
mobile in the U.S.A. and I have 
had the pleasure of my wife’s com- 
pany all the time. I have attended 
meetings both here 
and in Canada, and I must say that 
every Club I attended invited me to 
bring my lady along, bless their 
hospitable hearts. We did even per- 
suade her to go to the meeting in 
Fort Erie because the President’s 
wife was also present. 

Whilst I personally welcome and 
heartily endorse the idea of having 
wives present at every meeting, I 
feel that the ladies themselves 
might not always wish to intrude 
upon what a great many of them 
consider to be solely a man’s do- 
I feel that it is quite in order 
travelling Rotarian’s 
wife to accompany her husband to 
lunch, and that she should be made 
to feel welcome. but that the de- 
attend should be left en- 
tirely to the individual concerned 
in accordance with prevailing cir- 

As a South African 
Rotarian, I say by all means invite 
the wif f a travelling Rotarian 


many Rotar 


main 
to invite a 


cision to 


“I'd ask you in, Minor, but I suppose 
you want to get home to your money.” 


AuGusT, 1960 


to meetings, but don’t insist if the 
lady would rather not go 
—Epwarp SCHUTTE 
Leaf-Tobacco Buyer 
Governor, Rotary District 230 
Parys, Union of South Africa 


Survey Recalls Survey 

William Taylor’s What 
Your Town Think of You? [Tue 
Rorarian for July] recalls for us 
Arroyo Grande Rotarians a survey 
which we conducted at two recent 
meetings of our Club. The purpose 
was to enable the Club to check on 
whether or not it is, through the 
individual members, placing Serv- 
ice above Self; to encourage such 
Club members who are not serving, 
to start doing so; and to give public 
recognition to those who are serv- 
ing. 

The survey showed that there 
are at least 30 local community and 
vocational areas of. service which 
owe the success of their programs, 


in part, to the active leadership and | 
totar- | 
ians. Church work and Boy Scout | 


support. of Arroyo Grande 


work were shown as avenues of 
service for the largest number of 


Rotarians, but also they were found | 


active in various education groups, 
vocational associations, local gov- 
ernment, water conservation, city 
planning, crippled-children work, 
etc. 

A story was prepared for the Ar- 


royo Grande Valley Herald-Record- | 
We be- | 


er, setting forth the facts. 
lieve that any community is en- 
titled to know what its citizens are 


doing to make it a better place in 


which to live. 
—NEWELL W. Strotuer, Rotarian 
Writer 


Arroyo Grande, California 


Add Famous Alumnus to List 

In the story of the beautiful cov- 
er on Tue Rotarian for 
[About Our Cover and Other 
Things| two famous alumni of 
Tiibingen University 
tioned: Hegel and Keppler. 


Permit me to add another fam- | 


ous, though not as well known, 


Does | 


Supreme 
Travel Adventure! 


AROUND- 
THE-WORLD 
CRUISE 


JAN. 28, 196! 


ROTTERDAM 


the world's largest, newest cruise liner 


Kaitos Arreve Mew York Apri 14 


77 days + 9 ports 
$2625 » 


on 4 wel-ren oh” 


See Your Teaver Acewnr. 


Wolland -irerica 


OFFricEes in 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








June | 


were men- 


6,000? 


We'd like to show you how 
hundreds of A real from 
coast to coast have invested 
about $6,000 cash and have ex- 
perienced an return of 
over $100 - EK on their 


neighborhood 
ECON-O-WASH laun 
unattended ECON-O- WASH 
takes so little of your time 
that there’s no thought of 
leaving your presen 
The exclusive ECONO. WASH 
national advertising program, 
has included such publications 
as Life, TV Guide, McCall's, 
Reader's Digest, and such top 
network shows as Art Link- 
and the 
McNeill Breakfast Club. 
ECON-O-WASH coin laundries 


world’s 


An ECON-O-WAS 

tive will phone 

ment to story in 

greater gon eg Be 

you the way ‘to the most solid 

investment oe eve 2 —_— 
Write to 


representa- 
oy Fn an appoint- 


we 
Co 











CRYSTO-MAT 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


ROTARIANS——-Write for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 
for your company and office purchases 
Designed especially to blend in with 
wall to wall carpeting. Carpet color 
and design completely visible through 
mat. Made from crystal-clear Y%-inch 
transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard 
scratch resistant surface. Impervious to 
alcohol and other liscoloring agents. 
Sample chip supplied on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO., Dept. RT-8 
14 Logan St., Auburn, N. Y. 








HOW TO GET A 


BARGAIN 


E CHAIRS 


ppranellyp 


WHEN YOU NEED ALL-P4URE 


AA ~“! 
Lg ey 


Yi’ 


Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 48 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1959. As of 
June 15, 1960, $556,562 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1959. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in paren 
theses) are 
ARGENTINA 
Burzaco (21). 
AUSTRALIA 

Kurri Kurri (33); Orange 

Bingara (19). 
BELGIUM 
Charleroi-Ouest (24). 
CANADA 

Napanee, Ont. (48); 

B. C. (22) 


(44); 


Chemainus, 


DENMARK 
Frederikssund (25); Maribo (30). 
ENGLAND 

Kirby-in-Ashfield (23). 
FINLAND 
Seinijoki (35). 
FRANCE 
Clamecy-Morvan (20); Joigny (20); 
Comminges (St. Gaudens-Luchon) 
(31) 
ITALY 
Matera (27); Pontedera (20); Tra- 
pani (65) 
JAPAN 
Sano (39); Togane (28); Saga West 
(21); Ryugasaki (23); Oyama (25); 
Murayama (22); Niigata Minami 
(22); Murakami (30); Chikugo (20). 
MEXICO 
Villahermosa (15); Toluca (33). 
NORWAY 
Bergen (44). 
PHILIPPINES 
Cagayan de Oro (52). 
SWEDEN 
Normaling (21); Sollentuna (24). 
SWITZERLAND 
Zurich-Oberland (27). 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Queenstown (33). 

UNITED STATES 

South Sacramento, Calif. (27); West 
Richmond, Va. (36); Mesquite-Big 
Town, Tex. (24); North Highlands, 
Calif. (23); Blackwood, N. J. (28); 
Staunton, Ill. (20); Wilson, Okla. 
(15); Sarasota Keys, Fla. (21); Coon 
Rapids, Iowa (23); Brighton, N. Y. 
(45); Comstock Park, Mich. (30); 
Rochester, N. H. (24); Fordyce, Ark. 
(36); Ironwood, Mich. (35). 

(In the July issue, Webster City, 
Iowa [59], was inadvertently called 
Webster City, Mich. We're sorry!— 
Eds.) 

Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1959: 

200 Percenters 

Oceana, W. Va. (9); Parsons, Kans. 
(61); Brookline, Mass. (68); Shoe- 
makersville, Pa. (29); Oakland, Calif. 
(409); Indio, Calif. (61); Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. (58); Groton, N. Y. (38); 
Venice-Nokomis, Fla. (58); Fairfield, 
Conn. (63); Peterborough, Ont., Can- 
ada (114); Cronulla, Australia (41); 
Dunedin, Fla. (54); Souderton-Tel- 
ford, Pa. (54); Minden, Ont., Canada 
(26) 

300 Percenters 

Kennett Square, Pa. (36); Rich- 
land, Wash. (60); Eupen-Malmédy, 
Belgium (24); El Monte, Calif. (74); 
Wilmette, Ill. (78); Amherst, Mass. 
(78); Lockhart, Australia (20); Sand 
Springs, Okla. (60); Alamosa, Colo. 
(57); Ocean City, N. J. (52); Coalinga, 
Calif. (36) 

100 Percenters 

Cambridge, Mass. (112); Fort Worth, 
Tex. (405). 


500 Percenters 
Péruwelz, Belgium (24). 

700 Percenters 
West Chester, Pa. (104). 
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Primoz Tru 
Slovenian Protes 


resident of ibingen 
har founder of 
vriter, publisher, and 
inager for the first 
published 


tantism and 
business 

Slovenian ooks ever 
in 1551) in that same 
ere Trubar lived in 


the first one 


politico-religious emi 
lovenia 
nd, Slovenia, a Prov- 
ivia, had _ three 
Clubs between 
Wars: Maribor, 
I jan 1 Kranj. They are 
ull defur thanks to the 
Nazis and nists. Having had 
ig a member of the 
oldest Rot Club in Slovenia, 
Maribor, | would like to congratu- 


prosper 


the tw 


i 
the honor 


late you for the happy choice of the 
June cover 

Boyan Rienikar, Rotarian 
Travel Agent 


Albany, California 


‘Worthy Object’ 

I can testify to the effectiveness 
of the worth and work of the Meais 
for Millions Foundation described 
by Hugh M. Tiner in THe ROTARIAN 
for May. I have seen this program 
in action in India and it is magnifi- 
cently administered there as well 
as in the United States. It is cer- 
tainly a very worthy object for Ro- 
tary Club interest 

—Joun I. Ye_votr, Rotarian 
Engineer? 


{rizona 


Phoeniz. 


THE ROTARIAN 








business, and make it a point to see that 
someone will accompany him to the din- 


@O Pinion ing room and introduce him at the table. an ae 
(5) Suggest places of interest he might : . . 
FROM LETTERS, TALKS, want to see in the area. (6) After the with built-in 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS meeting, bid the stranger good-by and 


invite him back. ama Security CY 
On Making Visitors Welcome = 


CarLton L. Wueever, Rotarian Our Earnest Coin- Operated LAUNDERAMAS 
Realtor Ernesto L. M. ABELLERA, Rotarian Fully - Automatic Laundry Stores 


Penn Yan ew York Physician and Surgeon Over 1,800 average businessmen, seeking 
. “Tr : Protection against today's inflationary costs 
I have v ‘ nany Rotary Clubs Baguio, Philippines and an income during retirement years, is- 
“ vested in Launderamas during 1959. In lees 
from Maine to Texa At many places Some of us who had the privilege of than « year, all of these men have increased 
. " their incomes substantially, some by as 
I have been almost ignored and have standing at the top of Mount Santo much as 50% . . . because Launderamas, 
the lect “second business require @ 
been left to wander in and ask permis- Tomas 7,500 feet above sea level looked flow initial investment and begin to pre 
7 returns from the day of opening 
sion to sit in a vacant chair. Hospitality down on the plains of Central Luzon Launderamas’ low operating cost, 
; which is free of franchise fees, permits 
was conspik its absence. Of without realizing that the mountains, no to offer your customers « 40% to 60% 
on their laundry needs making 
course there ve! places where they matter how high, ultimately merge into amas quick to win community ae- 
; ‘ ance and conducive to chain operation. 
seemed giad to welcome me and make the plains below through the mountain underamas offer you built-in investment 
T , ‘ securit because they are competition. 
me feel at hon The difference in my slopes, hills, and valleys. Yes, the high proof.” They feature custom-designed equip- 
‘ ment that is able to handle twice the amount 
reception indic: a lack which should and the low of the land are parts of each @f clothes that the average commercial 
washers handie and at almost half the utility 
be overcomes other. and maintenance costs. This outstanding 


pme: ; 1 finane- 
It behooves eac of us in the spirit of Human beings are the same. Too often oe ie my Ad oy an 104 


‘ dow f ced 6 
Rotary fellowship to sustain a friendly some believe that they are the only be- a ee © OW See 


Our iona » om « ‘A nodent 
attitude and increase the quality of our loved children of God; naturally the ere eee of tmpeeees 


oe . his 
contact with visitors. Maybe these sug- question is “Why?” Time is slowly A ER 


gestions wv elp clearing when respect and love for each wa Sy | gp FE a 
(1) Introduce yourself to the stranger other are being recognized the world a Sees Gan er wrtio 


who appears before the meeting starts over—man anywhere and everywhere i EOLUX Dept. & 
) , t ; 261 Madison Ave. 


(2) Inquire about his home, his busi being a part in the cog of this mass of 


ness, and his Club. (3) Be concerned humanity. The pendulum of time and __CORP. then Ofte 
about his enjoying his stay in your area change is slow in swinging, but it is al- 

(4) Introduce him to other members, ways moving. Love thy neighbor is a Sar: Cuterte 
particularly those in the same line of dictum of Christianity, a way of life 


BRIDGES 


By Thomas John Carlisle* 


Who built the first bridge in that long ago 

over some stream too deep for him to cross 

hop, skip, and jump? Who found the way to anchor 
piers on each shore and all the other means 

to make a span stand up to human traffic? 
Experience, engineering skill, and vision 

widened the possibilities until 

we now can skim a bay or straddle straits 

which once required patient ferryboats 

or going ’round—sometimes a long way ’ round. 











Yet, when you come to think of it, a boat 


_ be a kind of bridge ery ae aaah NEAR EAST CRUISES 
where oceans are concerned. Stand on the shore 
and try to dream eastward across to Europe ON THREE LUXURIOUS 
a bridg t to Asia. Or look 
ind oa ae ieee asain the sky witiels once NEW SHIPS commits 
seerned out of reach of any pioneer. Bernina > Stelvio - Brennero 
And now we conjure passage to the moon! 

To Egypt, Lebanon, Cyprus, 


It takes persistent ingenuity Syria, Rhodes, Turkey and 
to build those farther bridges but takes more Greece—from Italian ports and 
to span the space between two human souls. back—on three ultra-modern 
Someone must start to reach as far as he liners. Cruise or interport travel. 
can stretch imagination and the cables 

of bright compassion: tongue, eye, hand, and heart WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 

: T/S Ausonia - M/S Esperia 

combine to draw the tentative response aap 
of friendship. This is what the world Also, grand tours of Egypt. Greece, 


is waiting for: bridges—bridges of friendship. | ee ae 

















°A oa yy | man and poet of Watertown, New York, who 
was spired to write this poem while attending the 1960 Con- meget LINE 
vention of Rotary International in Miami-Miami Beach, Florida r 

your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line 
coery tars Cids,, 34 State St., H. Y. 4 « DIGBY 40800 
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Westonian Oil develops and operates oil-producing properties 
throughout the Southwest. The company’s 14 employees enjoy 
life insurance and medical-care benefits through a New York 


Life Employee Protection Plan 





**New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plan is worth 


every cent—and more!”’ 


SAYS FRANK K. FISK, President of 
Westonian Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
“This plan suits our small company 
perfectly . . . gives our employees a lot 
of security and job satisfaction.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life's Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade help. The 
plans offer a wide choice of coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity*, medical-care benefits, and 
in most states major medical coverage 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Your company 
can also help employees develop sound 
personal insurance programs by adopt- 
ing New York Life's Nyl-A-Plan. This 
service provides you and your employ- 
ees with a valuable method of coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 


4 








ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Additional individual or 
business insurance may be obtained at 
the special Nyl-A-Plan rates. Nyl-A- 
Plan is an excellent way to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefits program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
New York Life Insur- 


now. Or write 
ance Co., Dept. RT-3, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In 


Canada: 443 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 
wylic 


»f group contract issued, depend- 

ng upon numbs f employees and apphicable state 
law. *Weekly indemnity not available in states with 
compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 


Individual policies 





since the beginning of time but only 
appreciated in recent times. 

Since ideas and idealisms are born in 
the hearts and minds of men through 
inspirations, inspira- 
tions must be thought of. No doubt the 
different religions, schools, 


these sources of 


homes, and 


all the civic organizations have a hand 
in the change being written on the wall 
of time, and we in Rotary offer its ideal- 
ism as our earnest. —From The Cajfiao, 
the Rotary Club of 


Baguio, Philippines. 


publication of 


A Name Plate Speaks 
E. V. Yevewn., Rotarian 
Name-Plate Manufacturer 
Valden, Massachusetts 


I tell the soldier how to fire his gun, 
the helmsman how to steer his ship. 
lam a name plate 


I indicate controls the pilot uses 
to safely fly o’er land and sea 
lam a name plate 


I identify a motor and his horse power, 


the maker, and the number. 
lam a name plate 
I am with you from the beginning 
to the end—from birth tag to coffin plate 


lam a name plate 


I identify your house, the name on the door, 
legibly engraved for all to read 
Iam a name plate 


Through all walks of life, everywhere, 
on land, sea, and air, I identify a 
maker’s product 
lam a name plate 
I tell, inform, and warn with plain, brief, 
and clear directions, benefiting both 
maker and user 
lam a name plate 
Attached to your product my message gives 
instructions for use, care, and maintenance 


I perform an essential service, unheralded 
and unsung 
Jl am a name plate 
—F'rom Industry Magazine 


‘Let Us Trace New Roads’ 
DALiBpor Svospopa, Rotarian 
Tanning-Materials Manufacturer 
Peniaflor, Chile 
Let us fight for a magnificent ideal 
of true friendship among men; let us 
fight against all that is destructive; and, 
in the name of all that creates and edi- 
roads and find the 


fies, let us trace new 


lost paths; let our soul awake unto that 
marvelous adventure that is human life, 
live and go ahead. 
this 


always determined to 
The 
ld is the quality of man; the most 


most valuable capital in 


worl 


valuable capital of each man is his 
moral quality. We are not only bodies 
that move about, but we are also souls 


that struggle, hearts that feel, and minds 


that think. 





Tue Rorargian is published monthly 
by Rotary International, 1600 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston Illinois, U.S.A 
This is the August, 1960, issue, Vol 
ume XCVII, Number 2. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office, 
Evanston, Illinois. Additional entry 
at Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rates 
are $2 the year in U.S.A., Canada, and 


other countries to which the mini- 
mum postal rate applies; $2.50 else- 
where; single copies, 25 cents 
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The 
Object 


of 
Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as o basis of worthy enterprise 
ond, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 


First. The development of cicquoint- 
once Gs aon opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethicol_stondords in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupstions, and the dignifying by each 
Rotorian of his occupation as on op- 
portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, ond community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 


© 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. J. Edd McLaughlin, Rotary's new President, 
signalled the beginning of his term by challenging the 
individual Rotarian to live Rotary: "You are Rotary— 
Express It! Expand It!" With his program sent to all 
Rotary Clubs, he met with his Board in Evanston, then 
turned to planning his Rotary visits. The first of 
these was to take him to Japan early in July for a meeting 
with the Host Club Executive Committee of the 1961 
Convention to be held in Tokyo (see Tokyo item below). 
His next visit was to be to Detroit, Mich., where the 
Rotary Club will be celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
Thereafter he will visit in the Canadian Provinces of 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia and the U. S. 
States of Washington, Wyoming, and North Dakota. With 
Edd on these travels, except to Japan, will be his wife, 
Pearle. 


BOARD. The Board of RI, at its first meeting for 1960-61 
in Evanston, Ill., recorded many important decisions. 
These and others taken at its May, 1960, meeting will be 
reported in the September issue. 


TOKYO NEXT! It will be the first ever to be held in 
Asia. It promises also to set some records for beauty, 
organization;-internationality, and friendliness. 

What? The 1961 Convention of Rotary International to be 
held in Tokyo, Japan, May 28—June 1. In this issue 
(see inside back cover) the President officially calls 
Rotarians and Rotary Clubs to the meeting. Read his 
call .. . watch for his article in the September issue 
reporting his visit to Japan (see first item above) 

and start planning to go. 


NEW COUNTRY. Add to Rotary's roster: Aden, a British 
colony on the southern tip of the Arabian peninsula. The 
new Rotary Club there is in the port of Aden. 


NEW FELLOWS. If your Rotary Club is in a District 
eligible to sponsor a Rotary Foundation Fellow for 
1961-62, its deadline for recé.ving application papers 
from the student it is to sponsor is August 1. Final date 
for the papers to be in the hands of the District Governor 
is August 15. 


NEW "O.D." Now being compiled for 1960-61 is the "Official 
Directory," the book Rotarians everywhere depend on for 
the meeting places and dates of all Rotary Clubs, in 
addition to the names cf Club Presidents and Secretaries. 
A late-—August mailing is scheduled, with copies to go to 
each Rotary Club on this basis: one for the President, one 
for the Secretary, and one for each 20 members in excess 
of 40. To obtain your personal copy, give your order 

(and 50 cents) to your Club Secretary. 


“BRIEF FACTS.” A new edition of "Brief Facts" is just off 
the press. This is the popular pocket-sized pamphlet 
containing in-a~nutshell information about Rotary, its 
history, membership statistics, varied activities. One 
to 50 copies may be obtained gratis; more than 50 
copies, 3 cents each. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 28 there were 10,681 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 495,500 Rotarians in 116 
countries and geographical regions. New Clubs admitted 
since July 1, 1959, totalled 428. 













About Our Cover 
and Other Things 





THE THREE MEN with the horse are Chilean guasos— 
cousins of the Gaucho in neighboring Argentina and of the 
cowboy in North America. They are workmen on the farms 
and ranches and vineyards of Chile and are expert horse- 
men, most of them. One of their great sports is a sort of 
rodeo-bullfight in which no blood is shed. A pair of guasos, 
each on his horse, endeavors to work the bull toward the 
wall of the arena and pin him there—this being the object 
of the game. The photo was taken by famed U. S. photog- 
rapher Ardean Miller at the Concha y Toro vineyard near 
Santiago, in which city in November Rotarians of many 
countries will gather for the 1960 South American Regional 
Conference of Rotary International. To learn who is invited 
and what will happen at the meeting see page 32. We are 
indebted to Panagra for the picture. 


DR. GEORGE E. BAXTER could, but never would, ques- 
tion one of our headings in this issue—-The Last of the Class 
of ’05. Dr. George himself was in that class; he was in the 
group of men who joined the first Rotary Club in its first 
year. In his book This Rotarian Age, Founder Paul Harris 
mentioned “Doc Baxter, an eminent physician who had 
studied abroad, and who later endowed his alma mater.” 
Doe Baxter is in good health, lives in California, and is an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Glendora in that 
State. Our title, then, probably ought to say: Last of the 
Class of ’05 who continued membership in the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, but that gets a little unwieldy. 


THE ROTARY PRESS expands. The Rotary Regional 
Magazines, which numbered 22 when we told you a bit 
about them in our February, 1960, 

issue, now number 23. The newcomer | Pe TX | ea 
is the Rotarian Quarterly published in , | 
Taipei, Taiwan, by and for Rotarians 
of Free China, Hong Kong, and Macao, 
and their new Rotary District 345. The 
Rotarian Quarterly speaks Chinese and 
one reads it from right to left. The first 
issue, dated April 1, 1960, contains news 
from the 17 Clubs of the area, Rotary 
information—and nine articles from 
Tue Rorarian, all, of course, translated 
into Chinese. “This is a rather daring attempt made by a 
very small number of Rotarians during a short space of 
time,” writes Chang (“Sunny”) Shen-fu, of Taipei, chair- 
man of the Editorial Board. The response the first issue 
brought assures him, however, that the Rotarian Quarterly 
is here to stay. An attractive, serviceful job, Sunny. More 


power to you and all! 
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Official Publication 


of ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


General Officers of Rotary International for 1960-61: 
President: J. Eoo McLaucuutn, Ralls, Tex., U.S.A. First 
Vice-President: Exnst G. Baerrno.tz, Kalmar, Sweden. 
Second Vice-President: Puya Srivisar, Bangkok, Thai- 
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Here’s what happened 


when an entire city 


celebrated its culture. 


By MAXWELL R. LAMSHED 
Publisher, Adelaide Advertiser 


Rotarian, Adelaide, Australia 


Biv a fortnight, Adelaide, capital of South Aus- 
tralia, was the cultural center of the youngest of 
the continents. Its Festival of Arts, in March, was 
Australia’s first undertaking of an Edinburgh-Salz- 
burg scope and character, and it captured the ar- 
tistic imagination of the rest of the nation, while 
drawing notice overseas by its boldness of concep- 
j tion. Results were commensurate. For that period 
E+ Od OO 0 a youthful Australian capital caught something of 
: cosmopolitan European culture—and relished it. 
Total attendance exceeded 290,000, and the sur- 
prising financial success made the $100,000 guar- 
antee put up by business firms and private citizens 
scarcely necessary. A week before the Festival 
opened, “sold out” signs appeared above the booking 
offices for the big theater and opera nights, orches- 
tral concerts, and recitals. At dozens of other per- 
formances there was scarcely a vacant seat. 
Fringe functions not on the official program were 
strongly attended, too. They included amateur art 
shows, plays by repertory and other resident groups, 
recitals, and literary seminars by literary clubs— 
all part of the thriving permanent cultural life of 


the over-half-million-population city. 

Adelaide, now 123 years old, has the historical 
and cultural background for such a festival. The 
State of which it is capital was founded by English 
idealists on a model plan of colonization devised by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and Adelaide itself is 
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Fireworks flame above Torrens Lake. 


Sonat 


Thousands filed along an elevated walkway to view a huge reproduction in flowers of a watercolor by Albert Namitjira, famous aboriginal 
irtist, which was one of the center pieces of National Flower Day. Events of all kinds assured extremely wide participation in the Festival. 


“city of churches and fine 
n-planning textbooks the world 
ark system, which includes a large 
id five subsidiary squares in the 

periphery of parklands a quarter 
addition to its wool, wheat, and 
the great manufacturing develop- 
years, Adelaide is famed for its 
c Library, Museum, National Art 
tle-theater movement, Elder Con- 
Music, Symphony Orchestra, and 
ocieties 
tival the Sydney, Victorian, and 
Symphony orchestras were heard 
000 people at outdoor and concert- 
with solos by French pianist 
ont, Australian violinist Carmel 
dian sopra Lois Marshall, and 


oconda de Vito. There were other T . y 
orchestras and choirs, including a x 
concerts and outdoor music galas 
ps from Europe 
rd grand opera in which figured : 
them home-coming Australians) 
z 


ent Garden and New York City’s 


and concert and chamber re- 
ae 


acek Quartet and Australian en- y 
laide University’s Bonython Hall 
d at theaters were plays including 


The Duke, the hunchback jester, and Gilda— principals in 
a Festival of Arts presentation of Verdi's opera Rigoletto. 








A focal point for orchestral performances during the Festival 
was the sound shell in this park, one of many girding Adelaide. 





Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and Shakespearean 





dramas. Featured were English actors Sir Donald 
Wolfit and Robert Speaight. Modern drama had an 
airing, too, with Australian and U.S.A. plays 





The 24 art shows included a million-dollar exhibi- 
tion of Turners from London’s Tate Gallery and a 
display of Mexican art from the San Francisco gal- 
lery 

Riverside carnivals in the center of the city, a 
spectacular torchlight procession, fireworks dis- 
plays, the National Flower Day—which transformed 
Adelaide into a floral bower—jazz concerts by Amer- 










Floats covered with flowers and fresh Australian beauties thrilled the 
thousands watching the torchlight procession on the second night 







ican Dave Brubeck and his ensemble, literary con- 





ferences, and a two-day Australian sports carnival 
added other touches 

The Adelaide Rotary Club used the festival to 
foster the 1960 “bridges of friendship” ideal. Its 






Famous English Shakespearean actor Sir Donald W olfit and Lady 
Wolfit receive floral welcomes at Adelaide Airport. Both were 
featured Festival players; many other artists came from abroad members wrote personal letters of invitation to more 
than 350 Rotary Clubs abroad 

Asa result, the Adelaide Club had as guests fellow 
Rotarians from India, England, Pakistan, Indonesia 
New Zealand, California, Texas, Indiana, and Massa- 
chusetts. And in addition, Rotarians of Adelaide 


brought with them to Club meetings scores of other 











Festival guests from overseas 





Key figures in a project which embraced almost 
everyone in Adelaide, members of vital working 
committees, Rotarians treated the venture as an 
exercise in service to their community and as an 








expression of public relations. With other leaders 
in the business and professional world, they came 
forward to show a wide part of the world that they 
believed their responsibilities went beyond the ma- 







terial sphere, and that the arts were of enormous 
importance to present and future generations 
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Nicolai Malke conducts the Sydney Symphony Orchestra in a great work 
of mus‘c during a crowded lunch-hour concert in the Regent Theater. 


A featured string ensemble was the Janacek Quartet from Prague. 





Distinguished English actor Robert Speaight (right), who flew 
to the Festival from Los Angeles, spoke to the Rotary Club 
of Adelaide. Here he chats with Thomas W. Martin (left), 
then Club President, and Frank Hambly, Chairman of the Day. 


Robert Speaight plays Thomas 4 Beck. 
et, the soon-to-be-murdered archbishop, 
in T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral. 
Bonython Hall at Adelaide University 
provided the play's striking setting. 





Meteorites are vital clues 
in man’s effort to unravel 


mysteries of the universe. 


vi 


Da 


, rk ie 
searing a huge, fiery 1 cke 
It crashes near the vi 
Whereupon the earth does | 
merely ee 


are heaved upward. § 
record an earthquake. A grea’ 
suddenly spreads. A a 
train 400 miles away has to 
—helpless against the earth’s 
shivering recoil from the rocket- 
like object. ° 

Almost 20 years after that day 
of June 30, 1908, a Russian, L. 
Kulik, discovered what that sky 
“rocket” really was, 

It was a huge meteorite, a 
chunk of iron-bearing stone 
which, perhaps, was once a part 
of a planet and, having mysteri- 
ously got out of orbit, 
by earth’s gravity and to 
her bosom. Meteorites are “the 


c “¢ 


——— 
a 


oreo 
reaches of space. Rese alam 


chunk from planetary space come 
plunging earthward. Less 

50 falls have been witnessed 
North America. With each there 
is always a mystery. 

Recently—at, the eerie hour of 
1:30 on the morning of December 
14, 1957—farmer Ed Waslacki, of 
near Langdon, North Dakota, saw 
an object giving off a greenish- 
blue glow plunge from the sky. 
When he reached the spot where 
it landed, it had set fire to a hay- 
stack. Later, only portions of the 
object could be recovered. By 
midday he learned other people 
had seen this fall, or perhaps other 


a gaan er mar. 


ow sat 7 « at 
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> 
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The Ahnighito Meteorite, which fell in Greenland and is now mounted in the American 
Vuseum of Natural History, New York City, weighs over 34 tons. Meteorites are metallic. 


falling parts of this same object. 
Geology professor N. N. Koha- 
nowski, of the University of North 
Dakota, analyzed the object. He 
discovered minerals somewhat 
like magnesium oxide, aluminum 
oxide, and calcium joined in a 
d glass’’ mass 
omething from a 


Sputnik rocket or a part of a 


It could be 


meteorite,” the 
“Perhaps it might be from the 
outer crust of some broken-up 
planet, a tektitelike material con- 
taining fusible ores oxidized to a 
the friction of the 
air during its swift plunge.” 

Just how do experts tell the dif- 
ference between a meteorite and 
any earthbound stone? 


professor said. 


spongy mass b 


There are three general types 
of meteorite with perhaps 75 
Some think meteor- 
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ites that fall on our planet are 
chunk of another planet 
smashed i i gigantic collision 
in the sk omewhere between 
Mars and Jupiter. Some presume 
this extinct planet got “sucked” 
out of position by Jupiter's grav- 
ity in a celes traffic mix-up 
Siderite’’ or iron meteorites 


contain alloys of nickel-iron, with 
sulphides. 
acid to a slice of 
then polish it to 
kamacite” alloy and 
up the beautiful triangular 
known as 
meteorites, 


; 


iron phosphides and 
Scientists appl 
this meteorite, 
bring out the 
shov 
tches 


plessite.” In iron 
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magnesium, chromium, cobalt, 
copper, chlorine, and carbon have 
been found, with certain hard lay- 
ers called “taenite.” 

“Aerolite” or stony meteorites 
consist of silicate minerals, re- 
sembling volcanic matter, but un- 
like our “rocks.” They contain 
metallics, including iron; they're 
much heavier. They also contain 
“chondrules,” crystalline mineral 
with a content of iron-nickel alloy. 

“Siderolites” or stony-iron me- 
teorites have a cellular “sponge” 
of metal, with the minute spaces 
filled with silicate minerals. 

Very small diamonds, too, have 
been found in meteorités. 

The mystery of how, where, 
and when, these visitors from 
space came into being deepens as 
scientists, analyzing samples, ask 
themselves such questions as: 
There is no sign here of corrosion 
or alteration brought on by mois- 
ture or heat—was this admixture, 
then, “mixed cold”? Apparently 
this metallic ingredient was added 
last in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen—was oxygen, vital to hu- 
mans, therefore absent “out 
there”? The iron in this specimen 
is soft and malleable, yet it is not 
exactly like our wrought iron— 
did it “mix in” while in a state of 
vapor? This is a normal “octahed- 
rite” meteorite and it would be 
changed chemically in tempera- 
tures over 800 degrees Centigrade 
—how could it possibly come from 


an exploding planet where tem- 
peratures would be terrifically 
high? This sample is of volcanic 
origin—was it erupted with such 
force that it was freed from that 
planet's gravity, even though 
scientists think this unlikely? 

Our own earth, thought the 
Frenchman M. Boissé, back in 
1848, may have been a fiery comet 
which cooled and went into its 
orbit. 

How can you identify a meteor- 
ite if you find one lying on the 
ground? (Your find, incidentally, 
might bring up to $5 a pound.) 

Usually the stone is covered 
with a blackish fusion crust. If it 
has become weathered, it may 
“rust” into a deep brown. Often 
it may have “thumb marks’’—fis- 
sures made by ultra-high air re 
sistance during its drop through 
our atmosphere. If you touch the 
stone, very briefly, to a whirling 
grindstone, the metal content of 
the true meteorite will become ap- 
parent, and the rubbed-off dust 
may twinkle. 

The speed of a meteorite is ter- 
rific. It may reach 40 miles a 
second. That's 14,400 miles (or 
almost five North American trans- 
continental crossings) an hour. 
Tiny micrometeorites out in fric- 
tionless space reach unbelievable 
speeds; one estimate is 100,000 
miles an hour! 


Tue force of any fall will de- 
pend upon what direction it came 
from and whether it smacked in- 
to our globe “against” its spin or 
“with” it. When the meteorite 
drops through our 65 miles of 
earth-swaddling atmosphere, air 
resistance causes the “fire ball” 
appearance, a glow visible at 
night. 

An example of the tremendous 
power generated in a fall is the 
well-known Corn Butte Crater, 
near Winslow, Arizona, created 
ages ago, it is thought, by a me- 
teorite weighing thousands of 
tons. The crater is 4,200 feet 
across and 600 feet deep—though 
it is thought that the day it fell 
the meteorite smashed 1,400 feet 
into the ground, as a drill test in- 
dicates. The huge stone instantly 
pulverized rock into tons of “rock 
flour” and splashed pieces of rock 
a distance of half a mile. It bulged 
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up a crater’s rim 120 feet high, 
and fractured rock buried several 
hundred feet. 

Sixty metric tons of “iron” stone 
came crashing from the sky near 
Grootfontein, South West Africa, 
sometime prior to its discovery in 
1920. This largest known meteor- 
ite—“The Hob’—measures nine 
feet long. Thirty-six tons is the 
weight of the “Ahnighito,” moved 
from Cape York, Greenland, to 
New York City by Admiral Peary 
This second-largest known me- 
teorite is almost 11 feet long at 
one measurement. 

The Mexican Government has 
built housing to protect Mexico's 
famous meteorite, near Sinaloa, 
for it is too big to excavate. Some 
13 feet long, it is estimated to 
weigh 27 tons. 

Those tremendous stones that 
form craters upon impact are so 
shattered as to become almost 
gaseous, thinks Harvey Harlow 
Nininger, director of the Amer- 
ican Meteorite Museum and one 
of America’s most distinguished 
authorities on meteorites. Har- 
vard University researchers think 
some “junior-sized planet’ must 
have formed the 30-to-40-mile 


& 
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ye 


: + ey 4 
? » 
ye 
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crater near Vreedefort, 
Union of South Africa. Their tests 
indicate the underlying stone 
structure, far underground, was 
actually bent by the blow. Near 
Ungava, in northern Quebec, is 
“Chubb Crater’”—11,500 feet wide 
and 1,300 feet deep. Canadians 
have found here definite meteor- 
ite evidence, including a ridge 
heaved up out of solid granite 

The sound of a meteorite plung- 
ing earthward has been heard 100 
When the meteorite 
suddenly enters our “thicker” air, 
a powerful compression is built 
up ahead of the boring stone and a 
great thunderclap—like that of a 
plane breaking the sound barrier 

is heard. A whistle follows. In- 
stantly upon impact with the 
ground, decompression occurs— 
there is another explosive 
sound. An air “tidal may 
follow. The violently disturbed 
air along the flight sets up elec- 
tromagnetic disturbances, caus- 
ing “static The effect is 
something like sferics, 

Not far from where I write, 
there was, at 4 o'clock on the aft- 
February 18, 1948, a 
thunderclap Furnas 


wide 


miles away 


and 


wave” 


pops es 


ernoon of 


huge over 


pay 


Mexico's famous meteorite, near Sinaloa, is 13 feet long and weighs some 
27 tons. The huge chunk bears characteristic meteorite “thumb marks.” 


pocks gouged out by the terrific air resistance during its fall to earth. 


County, Nebraska, and adjoining 
Norton County, Kansas. A ball of 
fire, seen in six States, was plum- 
meting groundward. The scream 
of it, and the violent air disturb- 
ance, shook and shattered win- 
dows. Before it hit it was found to 
be a veritable Roman candle of 
showering stones. At 1,000 
were recovered within next 
three months 

In this Kansas-Nebraska deluge 
was probably the largest recov- 
ered stony meteorite whose fall 
had been witnessed. This 42-inch 
cylindrical stone penetrated eight 
feet the the Helen 
Whitney wheat farm, near Beaver 
City, Nebraska. A sister stone to 
this meteorite has been used re- 


least 
the 


into soil of 


cently by three scientists in stud- 


ies of the age of meteorites and 
their origin. Dr. David 
with the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory; Dr. Johannes 
Bern, Switzerland, and Dr. Fried- 
rich Begemann, of Mainz, Ger- 
many, researched at Enrico Fermi 
Institute for Nuclear Studies 
Both institutions associated 
with the University of Chicago. 
Both studied the “‘Nortonite.”’ 

These scientists studied 
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meteorites—their 
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Workmen using a mobile hoist lift a meteorite from the Nebraska 
soil into which it had plunged-—after zooming around in space 
for some 280 million years, according to scientists’ estimates. 


The weirdly shaped V illamette Meteorite came crashing to 
earth in the Willamette V alley, near Oregon City, Oreg. It is nou 
in the possession of Hayden Planetarium, in New York City. 


Dr. David Hess uses a mass 
spectrometer at Argonne 
National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill., to test atoms of 
gas trapped in a meteorite, 
and thus uncover clues as to 
the rock's origin and history. 





Impracticable, but .. . 


Says Haji Mustapha Albakri 
Head, Malayan Election Commission 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


ly THEORY I favor subsidies, 
but I fear that any party in power 
would favor its own candidates 
in the distribution of monies. 

Political contributions are the 
seeds of corruption. People who 
contribute money to campaigns 
expect to get something back, and 
the large contributor is the great- 
est danger, especially if he hopes 
to get some kind of Government 
contract. The danger is not quite 
so great if he contributes to a 
party rather than to an individual 
candidate. 

There is only one way I can see 
to fight this problem, and that is 
to limit political expenditures. In 
Malaya, a parliamentary candi- 
date can only spend the equiva- 
lent of $1,666, a State-legislature 
candidate half of that, and a can- 
didate for local government one- 
fourth of $1,666. There must be a 
full public accounting of expendi- 
tures. Falsification is a violation 
of the Corrupt Practices Act—a 
criminal deed—and violators are 
subject to loss of office, loss of the 
voting franchise for five years, 
and fines and/or imprisonment. 

In Malaya, political parties re- 
ceive a specified amount of free 
time on the national radio for na- 
tional political campaigns, de- 
pending upon the number of 
candidates standing for election. 
An independent candidate re- 
ceives perhaps ten minutes of 
time for the whole campaign, and 
even party candidates do not re- 
ceive much free time individually 
—because of the great number of 
candidates. I advocate that news- 
papers as well should be required 
to devote free space to candidates. 

Following British practice (we 
achieved independence from Bri- 
tain in 1957), we vote only for 
legislative candidates. Adminis- 
trative officials are permanent 
civil servants. They are appoint- 
ed by the Public Services Com- 
mission, an independent body 
whose members are appointed 
by the King. We have also the 
Judicial and Legal Services Com- 
mission dealing with the appoint- 
ments to the judiciary and the 
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On E problem of democracy is that running for office involves expense— 
sometimes great expense. Political candidates who receive campaign do- 
nations may feel obliged to give favors in return—to the detriment of the 
public interest. In the end, it might cost Government more to allow such 
a situation to exist than it would cost to provide funds outright to legiti- 
mate candidates for use in campaigns. Candidates who do not poll a cer- 
tain percentage of the total vote would have to refund their subsidies to 
the Government. Perhaps restrictions could be placed on campaign dona- 
tions and total expenditures. 

Having recently heard the foregoing proposal, we submitted it without 
comment or endorsement to a number of Rotarians (all now District 
Governors of Rotary International) for their reaction, together with 
specific questions designed to elicit information about political practices 
and frameworks the world around. While opposing direct subsidies, most 
of the respondents favored some free radio and television time for candi- 
dates, and approved limitations on campaign expenditures. And in the 
process of debating the central question of this symposium-of-the-month, 
they shed much light on the practices and problems of democracy.—Eds, 








legal offices, and a Police Service 
Commission dealing with appoint- 
ments 
police force 
Election Commission, another in- 
dependent body set up under the 
Constitution, 


like those of the other three com- 
missions mentioned, are ap- 
and promotions in the pointed by the King in consulta- 
Then there is the tion with the Conference of 
(State) Rulers, some for a stated 
period and some up to the age of 
whose members, 65 years. It is responsible for 
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election to all levels of legislative 
bodies—i.e., Parlia- 
Legislative Assem- 
blies, municipalities, and other 
local government councils. This 
embraces the de- 
constituencies and 
the registration 
conduct of elec- 
tions, the issue of writs of elec- 
tion nd the enactment of 
legislation 
ith procedure for the execution 
mentioned 
naking the appointment to 
membership of the Commission, 


and elective 


ment, 


State 


responsibility 
lineation of 
wards 


elect ral 


of electors. the 


ubsidiary dealing 


functions 


the King does not have to consult 
the Prime Minister, which means 
the Government in power has no 
the matter 

I favor the 
appointed legislature 


voice il 
idea of a partially 
In fact, our 
upper house is partly appointed, 


but our lower house is fully 


Dangerous 


Thinks Alan M. Brown 


Accountant 
Wanganui, New Zealand 


Sussipies would have the ad- 
vantage of bringing forth worthy 
vho do not have the means 
a campaign. . And if 
honest men, they 
would not be influenced by the 
fact that the Government then in 
power had paid them the money. 

However, should they be frail 
humans, then there is the great 
possibility that they may be 
influenced. And there is the ever- 
present threat that the Govern- 


men 
to undertake 


the. ire really 


ment will want to have a finger in 
any pie into which it has donated 
some money. I feel, therefore, 
that we should keep away from 
Government subsidies of any sort. 
the taxpayer who sup- 
money in the first place 
y object to payments being 
made to a party which he himself 
does not s Ipport 
While I do feel that campaign 
contributions definitely affect a 
actions consciously or 
frankly can 
think of no good alternative to the 
present system. In New Zealand 
large donations are not made to 
politicians themselves but to the 
party nominating them. Indi- 
vidual candidates are strictly 


politician's 


subconst iously. I 
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limited in the amounts they can 
spend legally, but there is no 
restriction on the sum a party 
spends—provided, of course, that 
it does not overspend the allot- 
ment of a specific candidate. It 
can advertise the party platform 
to its heart’s content. 

By the same token, political 
parties are granted free time on 
the Government-owned radio and 
television, although individual 
candidates are not. I believe this 
is good. 

I feel that we have a surplus 
of elected men. I would rather 
see fewer of them and of a better 
all-round standard of efficiency 
and ability, and possessing the 
highest moral virtues—in fact, 
more Rotarians! 


Perhaps Some Other System 


Suggests Wellesley Aron 
dirline Representative 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel 


(SoveRNMENTS should most 
certainly be precluded from sub- 
sidizing political campaigns. Only 
political parties should indulge in 
such activities. 

But it is undoubtedly true that 
campaign contributions frequent- 
ly affect a politician's actions. 
Perhaps contributions from indi- 
vidual or corporate bodies might 
be acceptable under some sort of 
anonymous designation—on the 
lines of the “secret ballot.” Of 
course, political candidates would 
be expected to account publicly 
for all amounts received 

Political parties in Israel have 
recently agreed (a) to a specified 
maximum amount expendable for 
campaign purposes and (b) to 
publish on demand a balance sheet 
or statement duly authenticated 
by neutral or reputable auditors. 

I believe that a regulated num- 
ber of candidates mutually agreed 
by all parties (choice of indi- 
viduals to be by the party con- 
cerned) should receive a specified 
amount of free time on radio and 
television (when available). 

I also .believe that Israel's 
system whereby the _ people’s 
representatives are elected and 
the people’s servants selected is a 
good one. That is, lawmakers 
should be elected and administra- 
tors appointed. 


Let the Party Pay 


Suggests James W. MacGregor 
Director, Building Firm 
Umtali, Southern Rhodesia 


I MUST ADD a resounding “No” 
to this proposal. In my opinion, 
candidates should not even be 
permitted to swell their campaign 
coffers with direct contributions 
from individuals. The man him- 
self or the party should provide 
the funds. 

Where there is no limit on the 
total amount of money a man may 
spend in an attempt to win office, 
the candidate with great personal 
wealth has an inordinate advan- 
tage. But in Southern Rhodesia, 
and in other nations whose 
administrative, legislative, and 
judicial systems are chips off the 
British block, there is a limit 
placed upon a candidate's cam- 
paign expenditures. 

This seems to work extremely 
well, and serves, I believe, to 
make the campaign sound, ra- 
tional, and free from unneces- 
sary artifice, as well as more 
understandable to the voter. Ours 
is a rather low limit, and at the 
close of the campaign each can- 
didate must make public his ex- 
penditures. 

Free time on television or wire- 
less? Perhaps a limited amount 
for each party's leading candidate 
in the days immediately preced- 
ing the election. But to ask or 
require such mediums to provide 
valuable time to anyone who 
fancies himself a candidate would 
constitute an unwelcome invasion 
of my living room. 


Certainly Not! 
Says Charles M. Dunn 


Insurance-Clompany Manager 
Regina, Sask., Canada 


I FEEL certain that Govern- 
ments should not subsidize politi- 


cal campaigns. With very few 
exceptions, candidates elected to 
public office are honest, and po- 
litical contributions neither affect 
their decisions nor influence them 
to grant favors. 

As treasurer of a major politi- 
cal party in my country for many 
years, I have never known of a 
political contribution made with 
any thought of influencing a can- 
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didate, and I think this would 
apply to all political parties in my 
area. Most of the money is given 
in small amounts. Large corpora- 
tions, made up of people of 
different political views, will 
probably contribute to all political 
parties. 

To my mind, all that should be 
considered is that it costs money 
to run an election, and that we 
want good government. It would 
not be possible to repossess sub- 
sidies given to candidates who did 
not poll a certain percentage of 
the vote; the money would be 
gone. Such repossession would be 
unfair, for in certain areas it is 
necessary for a party to “stay 
alive” by campaigning even 
though it expects few votes in 
the present election. 

Under our present system in 
Canada, as in England, a candi- 
date must make a nominal de- 
posit when he files his nomina- 
tion. This is forfeited if he does 
not receive a certain number of 
votes, a provision necessary to 
discourage frivolous candidates. 

I believe that Government 
financing of campaign expenses 
would encourage many people to 
run for office, for who is to be the 
judge of who is a “legitimate” 
candidate? I do believe that cer- 
tain free time should be given 
candidates on nationally owned 
radio and television stations, in 
those countries where these exist. 


It Wouldn’t Work 


Asserts S. N. Bhattacharyya 
Advocate, Indian Supreme Court 
Patna, India 


| AM categorically against Gov- 
ernments subsidizing political 
campaigns. It would lead to vari- 
ous types of complications, legis- 
lative and administrative. The 
legislative difficulties might not 
be as much of a problem as the 
actual implementation of the law. 
The party in power, despite the 
law, might have greater control 
over the fund and its administra- 
tion than other parties. 

I have no hesitation in saying 
that democracy has developed to 
such an extent that the party con- 
tributions for a politician's elec- 
tion or the resultant favoritism 
on his being elected with the help 
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of the party fund are unnecessary 
fears. They may have been justi- 
fied when democracy had not yet 
taken its roots. 

I think there should be laws in 
every country limiting campaign 
expenditures. There are in India, 
and there are election tribunals to 
implement these laws. 

I am against free radio and 
television time for political can- 
didates for the reasons I oppose 
other kinds of subsidies. 

In. my opinion, there should 
be more peop’e appointed than 
elected so far as administrative 
jobs are concerned: judges, sher- 
iffs, and other executive officials. 
In India these are all appointed 
by the Government, as in Britain. 


Unnecessary, Undesirable 


Believes Caesar L. Aiello 
Lawyer 
Washington, D. C. 


D ISHONESTY among politi- 
cians is no greater than among the 
general public, and not often are 
the actions of politicians affected 
by campaign contributions. More 
often js money given solely on the 
basis of the politician’s well- 
known views, his party, and his 
personality. 

A successful politician  sur- 
rounds himself with favorites, yes 

but he selects those he knows 
are capable and trustworthy, and 
those who cannot help him do his 
job well soon fall by the wayside. 
Financial contributions made are 
secondary 

If they are effectively enforced, 
present laws, I believe, can pre- 
vent excessive and unwholesome 
contributions. A public account- 
ing of campaign expenditures, as 
required by my own State of 
Maryland and by the U.S.A. for 
national candidates, will let the 
public know if a_ political job 
sought was “bought.” There have 
been cases where the U. S. Con- 
gress refused to seat elected mem- 
bers found guilty of improprieties, 
including appalling expenditures 
of money in a campaign. 

On the other hand, I certainly 
believe that candidates should re- 
ceive free radio and television 
time. These excellent mediums 

the most expensive kind of 
and the best candidates 


are not necessarily the most af- 
fluent. 

I don’t believe that the number 
of elected officials should be de- 
creased, despite the saving in 
campaign expenditures that 
would result. The ballot still is 
our greatest safeguard against 
authoritarianism, and increased 
appointments of public officials 
would drift us toward centralized 
government. The subsidization of 
political campaigns would have 
the same effect, and I do not know 
of any serious evil in my lifetime 
which justifies such a drastic 
measure. The proposed remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 


Something Must Be Done 


States Joaquin L. Panis 
Owner, Construction Firm 
Cebu, Philippines 


I; [iS my opinion—and this is 
shared by many in my country— 
that something should be done 
right now, or soon, to put a stop 
to the tremendous expenses in- 
curred by candidates, and their 
supporters, in elections. These ex- 
penditures had been large enough 
during the decade of the ’40s, but 
had even increased three or four 
times during our two last elec- 
tions. We are of the belief that un- 
less this is corrected, the really 
good, honest, and capable men— 
men whose only interest is to 
serve their constituents and their 
country, men who have no “sec- 
ond motives,” will be barred from 
holding public office by election. 
Of course, there are exceptions, 
but there are not very many in 
our country who have the means 
as well as the high qualifications 
for holding public office. 

The idea to have the Govern- 
ment provide the necessary funds 
for legitimate candidates for use 
in campaigns sounds goods, but I 
wonder if it is really the answer 
to the existing problem. It might 
be better to pass a law placing a 
maximum limit on the amount 
that any candidate may spend for 
his campaign, including all con- 
tributions made by his friends 
and supporters, and enforce this 
law strictly, disqualifying any 
candidate—whether winner or 
not—from ever running for office 
again, if [Continued on page 59] 
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Business Problems? CALL in PLATO 


Stretching mental muscles they'll need in 


a complex future, key Memphis executives 


are back in college, grappling for wisdom. 


By BETTY FRIEDAN 


I. WAS a busy Monday morning in downtown 
Memphis, Tennessee. The cotton market was run- 
ning away, and the switchboard at Anderson-Clay- 
ton, world’s largest cotton merchants, was clogged 
with calls, “Sorry, sir,” the operator kept repeating 
to insistent mill owners, “Mr. Talbert’s at school this 
morning.” Out at the Quaker Oats chemical plant a 
production problem erupted. Orgill Brothers hard- 
ware got a rush order for 2,000 locks. “Mr. Conoway 
won't be back from school till noon,” the secretary 
said. Goldsmith's department store was taking in- 
ventory, and the president couldn't find his mer- 
chandise manager. Suddenly he remembered: “It’s 
Murphy’s school morning!” 

On that busy Monday morning in 1957, cotton 
executive James Talbert, 46; hardware wholesaler 
Gene Conoway, 37; merchandise manager Philip 
Murphy, 40; and 19 other leading young Memphis 
businessmen were out at Southwestern at Memphis 

a small liberal-arts college—studying poetry. 

The assistant manager of the Quaker Oats plant 
was frowning in concentration as the Oxford-trained 
professor read aloud a 16th Century sonnet. After 
three hours the quiet seminar room below the col- 
lege library was filled with tobacco smoke. The 
young banker in the gray flannel suit sighed as he 
finally saw the symbolism of a famous modern poem. 
The balding dairy treasurer underscored a line. “I’ve 
been struggling with that poem all week,” said John 
Manser, then manager of the King Cotton Hotel. 
“I’ve been struggling with it 20 years,” said the 
Poetry is as tough a system as is known 
to quicken your imagination 

They were still talking poetry as they walked 
down the campus path to their cars at noon, the 
middle-aged students with the conservative suits, 
the neat white collars, ties, and hats and polished 
shoes. But the bright-sweatered hatless sophomores 
lounging on the library steps didn't even glance at 
them. They were used to these businessmen with 
the books under their arms, one Monday talking 
Plato; another, scientific theory 

Contributing to an amazing new trend in Ameri- 
can business, the leading companies of Memphis 
since 1957 have been giving rising executives one 
morning a week off to study liberal arts. Instead 


professor 
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of reporting to the office, 20-some drive out to the 
college to grapple with ancient Greek philosophy 
and modern art, anthropology and astronomy, the 
thinking of Copernicus, Darwin, and Freud 

They go to school on company time and at com- 
pany expense, at their bosses’ request. But the 
Institute for Executive Leadership, run by South- 
western at Memphis for the companies of the city, 
doesn’t offer a single course in business or practical 
economics. Defying the old success formulas, it’s 
based on the idea that running a business today de- 
mands the broadest possible intellectual vision and 
daring—which can take off from the wisdom of the 
ages 

This bold reschooling to create “broad gauged” 
businessmen was started eight years ago by one of 
the oldest and most conservative U. S. corporations, 
the Bell Telephone system. Top Bell men, led by 
Pennsylvania Bell's president, Wilfred Gillen, were 
dissatisfied with the narrowness of younger execu- 
tives, who had been putting all their energies into 
technical, specialized skills that would win imme- 
diate promotions 

It was dangerous, Gillen argued, for young men to 
feel “the road to success was to conform to a certain 
and accepted pattern of thought and action.”’ In the 
old days all you needed to know to run the business, 
he said, was “production, sales, finance, technology 
—the business itself.”. Now world politics, econom- 
ics, and the world were changing so fast that past 
business rules might not apply to the future at all 

Even educators gasped in 1952 when Bell started 
taking key young executives off their jobs and 
cloistering them at the University of Pennsylvania 
for a full year’s “shock treatment” of liberal-arts 
study—at a cost to the company of $16,000 a man. 

But it wasn’t until after [Continued on page 55) 
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Rummage-filled trucks jam roads of Eastern Belgium in Rotary-led project for refugees. Empty trucks are returning for more goods. 


Operation Rummage 


How tons of goods from Belgian homes built a fund for helping refugees. 


of ive idea had come in a meeting of German 

French, and Belgian Rotarians in Colmar, France 
They had gathered to consider ways to help alleviate 
the tragic plight of Europe’s millions of displaced 
persons and had agreed on many plans to accomplish 
this. Here is the story of one of the plans and how 
the heads, hands, and hearts of many people carried 
it to a successful ending. 

In Eastern Belgium is the Rotary Club of Eup 
Malmédy, its area embracing several cantons and 
some 60,000 inhabitants. Whatever they were to d 
for Europe's “trapped of the world,’ Rotarians of 
Eupen-Malmédy wanted all their canton 
to be able to help. They decided on a gigantic ru 
mage sale. “We will call it Operation Rummags 
announced Robert Ronsse, 1958-59 Club President 
“and our goal will be to collect tons and tons 
usable material to be sold for refugee funds.’ 

A poster contest in the schools stirred the inter: 
of students and their families. One of the themes 
was “Europe of the Heart,” and hundreds of entries 
flowed in. The best went on display at an exhibition 
opened by the famed Father Pire, 1958 Nobel Priz 
winner for his outstanding work for refugees. T 
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spiral enthusiasm still more, the Rotary Club dis- 
tributed little red hearts to be worn on lapels as a 
reminder to donate something to the campaign 

Then teams of voluntary workers began going 
from house to house to collect whatever anyone 
offered. Finally, on a Saturday afternoon, trucks 
loaded with old clothes, furniture, paper, and other 
salable material actually clogged the roads of the 
cantons leading to the central co.iection depot. In 
all, 700 tons of material rolled in 

After the job of sorting everything came the sale, 
and when it was over not an item was left. A church 
offering and the proceeds from several football 
games swelled the total for Operation Rummage 
to 1% million Belgian francs—or approximately 
$30,000. The money is to be used for building three 
houses in a European refugee village. At the open- 
ing. of the “Anne Frank Village” in Wuppertal, 
Belgium, Father Pire received a facsimile check for 
the full sum. 

On July 1, 1960, World Refugee Year, participated 
in by some 70 nations, ended. Among the many 
achievements of the Year to give refugees new hope 
must be counted the results of Operation Rummage. 
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This is Eupen—its area joined with that of This is Malmédy—located southeast of Eupen 
near-by Malmédy in Rotary. Both towns were near the Ardennes Forest. Formed in 1952, the 
acquired by Belgium from Germany in 1919. Rotary Club of Eupen-Malmédy has 24 members. 
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A vast warehouse holds 700 tons of salable ma- At Eupen, white-robed Father Pire, Nobel Prize 
terial given by Belgians of the Eastern cantons. winner for refugee work, arrives to open display 
Here the sorting process is done before the sale. of children’s posters themed to the collection. 


Everyone pitche help unload trucks at one of the collection 4 winner in the poster contest smiles proudly as 
areas for the huge flood of material that sold for more than $30,000. Robert Ronsse, 58-59 Club President, conveys news. 
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part: what most people need most, 
you and I can give them!” 

Fred looked at me suspiciously. 

“Take Dr I amplified. 
“You—and he, for that matter— 
would have said that the greatest 
thing anyone could give him 
would have been money to pay 
his bills. That isn’t so; he’d have 
continued to wonder whether he 
could afford charity work, and 
might have stopped it altogether 
while he was still solvent. That 
would have cost him character 
and the community a fine servant. 

“You see? I encouraged him to 
continue in good work; I let him 
know someone noticed and ap- 
plauded. I gave him what he 
needed most: appreciation and 
encouragement.” 

I apologized for all the stir over 
one small letter and tried to re- 
direct the conversation, but Fred 
demanded the whole story 

The idea didn’t come to me all 
at once, I suppose—but I do re- 
member the experience that made 
important and worth 
while to me 

On one of those mornings we 
all have—dismal weather, weari- 
ness, the work at hand distasteful 
and going poorly—I was growing 
more depressed by the moment 
The postman came, and in the 
from a man I'd 


Ross,” 


it seem 


Mall Was a note 
never met 

“T want you to know how much 
young John admires you,” it said 
“He has selected you, it appears, 
ideal father!—always tell- 
ing me how you do things with 
the kids, have a lot of bounce and 
enthusiasm, and seem very young 
for Walt’s father (so says my 
John, mind you!). I’ve let my 


as the 


business keep me from being your 
kind of father, I’m afraid, but 
thanks and Walt both for 


to you 


r. 1960 


By DWIGHT WENDELL KOPPES 


Editor and publisher of The Arizonian, a weekly news maga- 
zine, and President of the Rotary Club of Scottsdale, Ariz. 
the author is an honor graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. An ex-newswriter and advertising man, he has writ- 
ten fiction for leading magazines, has a wife, two children, 


being so important to John. And 
let’s get together soon!” 

Bounce and enthusiasm, eh? I 
smiled at myself in the mirror as 
I shaved, noting how young and 
good looking and alert I was. 
Within a half hour I was back at 
my typewriter, and the work was 
going smoothly and well. My day, 
which had started out so nega- 
tively for me, was made. 

John’s father and I never did 
get very well acquainted, which 
was my great loss; he travelled 
almost continuously, and died of a 
heart attack a few months later 
But before that happened we 
talked a little on a suburban sta- 
tion platform. 

“Oh, the letter,” he said, rather 
sheepishly. “I feel out of things, 
you know—no time for commu- 
nity work and so on. So, some- 
times when I begin feeling sorry 
for myself or take particular no- 
tice of something that seems espe- 
cially commendable to me, I write 
a note about it.” 


Tuars where it started, with 
me. And one thing alone kept me 
from attempting to emulate John's 


father for several months: his 
deep sincerity in what he had 
done. It wasn’t, I sensed, a pur- 
suit for indiscriminate, superficial 
back-slapping. 

While I waited, I studied the 
matter, perhaps more than John’s 
father ever had. A feeling grew 
within me that here was some- 
thing at once amazingly simple, 
inescapably fundamental — the 
sort of virtue with which most of 
us are familiar but few practice. 

Why a letter?, I asked myself. 
Why be formal about it?—-why go 
beyond a word in person, or at 
most on the telephone? Isn't a 
letter a little on the order of 


“making a production” of a sim- 
ple matter of cheering someone 
on his way? 

A note, I decided and have since 
verified, is something in writing 
—it evidences sufficient sincerity 
and goodwill to have gone to 
tangible effort. It can be savored 
repeatedly. It makes a pat on the 
back special and official. 

My first venture didn’t even 
cost as much as a postage stamp 
—it wasn’t, perhaps, special 
enough to qualify, for it is the sort 
of thing many people do in the 
course of their business lives: an 
interoffice memorandum to a fel- 
low executive. 

I had borrowed a young mem- 
ber of his staff to help me with 
the details of a sales meeting, and 
he had been a vital help. I simply 
said so to his boss in a memoran- 
dum. Next morning the boss came 
in with the memo in his hand 

“You mean this?” he demanded 
“T was going to fire him—today! 
Must be you handled him differ- 
ently. He’s seemed indifferent and 
slipshod to me. I'll give him an- 
other try.” 

I don’t know who was right 
about the young man, but he's 
still on the job, and has no idea 
how close he came to losing it 
To me it suggested that if you 
have an honest sentiment favor- 
ing someone, you probably have 
no right not to express it. 

But that experience was of the 
garden variety, as things have 
developed; I know many do little 
kindnesses of the kind. They 
prove, though, how close we all 
come to a social contribution of a 
much higher and far-reaching or- 
der. Let me recite the bare es- 
sentials of a few adventures in 
4-cent philanthropy: 

A streetcar conductor impressed 
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me with his patience and good 
humor in helping a young woman 
obviously newly arrived from 
some Scandinavian country to find 
her way in the great and spraw!l- 
ing city of Philadelphia. His kind- 
ness to her warmed me; I jotted 
down the number of his badge 
and wrote the transportation com- 
pany about it. The letter was 
duplicated and posted in every 
company locker room, and my 
swcet-tempered conductor was a 
hero. “Complaints we get every 
day,” a company official told me, 
“and the reasonable ones keep us 
on our toes. But praise—well, it’s 
rare, and it helps most.” 

A lawyer in our community had 
been on the local school board 
several years. I assumed it was 
just.to develop contacts and take 
a step toward a political career, 
until we attended a P.-T.A. meet- 
ing at which he answered ques- 
tions about plans for building, 
taxes, budget, and so on. That 
night I went home and wrote him 
a note, praising his public spirit 
and patience. Two days later he 
called to thank me, and confided 
that he had been on the verge of 
resigning until he received my 
note. “Nobody seemed to care 
whether school kept or not,” he 
said. He’s still on the board, still 
serving the community unstint- 
ingly. 


Our gardener is a man well be- 
yond 60, thin and arthritic and 
with scant apparent reason to be 


cheerful. But he ‘comes to our 
place once a week, rain or shine, 
and accomplishes the work of 
three younger men. His good 
spirits shame me. I wrote him 
and told him so; I told him I! 
wished I had his disposition, his 
attitude toward life. His apprecia- 
tion was pathetic; now, in cau- 
tious little ways, he is trying to 
teach me patience and courage 
and forbearance—and I am trying 
to learn. We both are served. 

The umpire for our local Little 
League games is a lonely man, a 
widower who works long hours as 
a lathe operator. I know he um- 
pires because he loves the game, 
and—if you insist—because he en- 
joys fleeting authority. But he 
helps the kids, that’s the point; 
and one night recently when I 
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saw him afflicted with numerous 
“rhubarbs” and a few thoughtless 
abuses from the stands, I wrote 
him and told him I admired his 
patience and ability and liked the 


service he was doing the com- 


munity and its kids. Though we'd - 


never met, he walked out to our 
house and we sat and talked— 
baseball, boys, many things. He 
didn’t have to tell me my note had 
given him a lift—but he did. We 
have become fast friends. 

Our minister went through a 
gruelling Winter, with more than 
the normal complement of com- 
m.ttee bickerings and financial 
crises and thoughtless outside 
criticisms that try even a man of 
God. Leafing through the daily 
record I keep, I noted how often 
I had jotted down something from 
his sermon; evidently he had 
helped me a great deal. Though 
we play golf and swim together 
occasionally, I would have found 
it hard to express my gratitude 
to him in person—but in a letter 
my thanks seemed entirely ac- 
ceptable. The following Sunday 
as we filed out, he gripped my 
hand hard and his jaw set a little 
as he controlled his emotion. 
“Thanks, my friend,” he _ said. 
“Your timing was perfect—you'll 
never know how perfect!” We've 
never mentioned it since. 

There have been many more, 
but these show the pattern. And 
don’t misunderstand me: they are 
not works of conspicuous charity; 
they deserve no praise. If your 
opinion is honest, if its expression 
will encourage the one upon 
whom it is otherwise wasted, it 
isn’t simply that you do a little 
good if you put it in writing and 
spend 4 cents on it and send 
it off on its mighty mission; you 
have a tremendous e@bligation to 
do it! 

You do like the idea, but you 
know you'll never get around to 
it? I know; it isn’t easy. We be- 
come honestly inspired by some- 
thing we read and make another 
good resolution. But then we 
come down from the mountaintop 
to the insistent pressure of daily 
living, and lose our vision. I know. 

But go this far: buy a couple 
dozen stamps and put them in an 
envelope marked “Bouquets 
Only” and date it. Then resolve 


to use those stamps only for the 
“well done, pal” notes you honest- 
ly want to write—and resolve to 
write 24 within whatever period 
of time from that date seems rea- 
sonable to you. 

Then—write the first one. If no 
other start occurs to you, write 
your husband or wife, as the case 
may be; just say something like: 
“Thanks for everything, dear. I 
don’t say these things very well, 
but I do appreciate your thought- 
fulness so much.” Would you be 
better for the receipt of such a 
note from your loved one? Well, 
then! 

But that’s just for practice; 
someone else needs your notice 
far more. Now do a second one— 
and don’t hesitate for a minute to 
make it the barber or the post- 
man or “No. 17” whose ticket is in 
the shirts from the laundry 
Everybody needs a word of ap- 
preciation—and you have it to 
give! 


Last month one of my fellow 
vestrymen at a church in another 
city which we had attended for 
many years passed away. I wrote 
his widow, expressing my sorrow 
and telling her how much I had 
admired Charlie’s fine mind, his 
integrity and devotion. 

“Charlie admired you too,” she 
wrote back, when the great wave 
of her grief had broken a little 
“He often said he considered your 
opinions dependable, but won- 
dered what you thought of him 
and his efforts. He certainly 
would have been very happy and 
encouraged to have known how 
you felt.” 

If Charlie could have waited, 
just a little while, I’m fairly sure 
I would have got around to that 
letter he would have appreciated 
We say there isn’t time for doing 
the good things we know we 
should do; happy the person who 
discovers there isn’t time left for 
not doing them! 

Strew gladness on the paths of men— 
You will not pass this way again.* 

Five minutes and a 4-cent 
stamp and your own special mean- 
ing to someone can build a bright- 
er and better life. You have no 
right not to grant that boon; be a 
4-cent philanthropist. 


*A saying of William Penn. 
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A COAT OF ARMS 
for your Club 


Community insignia and the Rotary u heel 
are here employed in the colorful coat of 
arms of the Rotary Club of Ridén, Sweden. 
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By ARVID BERGHMAN 


Although not a Rotarian, heraldic ex- 
pert Arvid Berghman sees interest- 
ing possibilities in the use of heraldry 
by Rotary Clubs. The design of Club 
banners, including the decision of 
whether or not to conform with he- 
raldic rules, is, of course, absolutely 
an individual Club matter.—Editors. 


pieces, the best known of which is the 
eagle later adopted by Napoleon. 
Mounted forces adopted the verillum, a 
large, usually red cloth 
fringed on the bottom and displaying 
the name of the legion or the general, 
pictures of the emperor, or the badge of 
the military unit. It was attached to a 
cross piece fixed just below the point of 
a flagpole or |ance. 

Originally the barbarian peoples con- 
quered by the Romans used three-di- 
mensional images in the form of drag- 
ons, but these were gradually replaced 
by a long and narrow flag called a ban- 
don, the prototype of our banner. 

The best known of aj! vevilla is the 
labarum of the Emperor Constantine, 
which in the year 325 became the 
State symbol! of the Roman empire. It 
consisted of a long pole covered with 
thin sheet gold and ending in a wreath 
of gold and precious stones surrounding 
the monogram of Christ. Below the 
wreath ‘was a ¢ross piece which 
hung a purple cloth bearing embroi- 
dered pictures of the Emperor and his 
two sons. Variations had the monogram 
of Christ or the motto in nomine 
semper, and a cross. This was the be- 
ginning of the procession standards still 
widely used by various churches and 


rectangular 


from 


vincas 


many societies. 

If verillum has survived especially in 
the church, the so-called bandon in the 
form of a banner has better held its 
own in genera! use. When people began 
to use helmets covering the 
thereby making recognition difficult, 
distinctive pennants attached to the 
lances solved the problem. This is the 
origin of all modern 
sense of the word. The distinctive narks 


whole face, 


heraldry in the 


were repeated “qn the owner's coat— 
hence’“coat of arms”—and shield. They 
were figures or geometrical subdivi- 
sions of the cloth; through the Crusades 
the cross came to play an important 
réle. The whole cloth represented the 
shield; and therefore it is against heral- 


dic rules to put a shield on a banner or 
flag—and the pictures on it were made 
as large as possible so they could be seen 
from afar. For the same reason light and 
dark surfaces were made to alternate: a 
red figure on a blue ground cannot be 
distinguished so well as the same figure 
on a yellow or white ground. There were 
no words—few people then could read. 
The banner ended in three or more 
flaps or tails, though these disappeared 
in most cases after the 12th Century. 

It sometimes became necessary to 
combine two or more coats of arms on 
one shield or one flag. The simplest 
method was to divide the shield. or the 
flag with a vertical line and put one 
coat of arms on each side. Often, how- 
ever, this rvsulted in distortion of the 
figures to fit the new dimensions; and 
it sometimes gave one coat of arms too 
much prominence over the other. Di- 
viding the two halves by a horizontal 
line was similarly disadvantageous. 

People therefore conceived the idea 
of quartering the shield or flag, with 
one coat of arms set into the first and 
fourth quarters and the other into the 
second and third. 

After this exposition it should not 
be very hard to realize how a heraldic 
Rotary Club ensign should be designed. 
Whether the form of a banner or that 
of a standard is chosen, the cloth should 
be quartered. Into the first and fourth 
quarters should go the insignia of the 
Club’s community, and into the other 
two quarters should go the cogged 
wheel of Rotary International. Al! fig- 
ures should be made as large as pos- 
sible. 


As for the colors, or tinctures, as they 
are called in heraldry: the colors of the 
municipal arms are given and must not 
be changed. 

For the second and third quarters the 


two main colors of the first and fourth 
quarters should be used; for instance, 
a blue Rotary whee! on white, or a yel- 
low wheel on red, etc 

(What is 
to the Commonwealth 
thoritie,; do not approve of arms that 
have not been granted by themselves, 
and they may be of another opinion in 
respect to the use of municipal arms.) 

There should be no text on the ban- 
ner or standard, other than the “Rotary 
Internationa!” on the Rotary, wheel. If 
thought absolutely necessary, text can 
be placed on ribbons hanging from the 
ends of a standard cross piece, or on a 
ribbon fixed below the knob on the pole 
of a banner. An engraved nameplate on 
the flagstaff or its foot could also be 
used. Of course, before a design is offi- 
clally adopted, it should be approved by 
a heraldic authority. It’s best to be right, 
and that isn’t necessarily difficult. 


said above does not apply 


Its heraldic au- 
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Discobolus, classic sculpture 
Fifth Century Greek master 
suspends the graceful action 
discus thrower. This copy is in 
Palazzo Lancelotti, Original 
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OLYMPIAD XVII 


The 1960 Olympic Games open this month against 


the ancient and modern background of Rome. 


By ROMOLO GIACOMINI 





I, THE WORLD of sport this month, all roads lead 
to Rome. In this historic and beautiful capital, more 
than 7,000 of the best amateur athletes in the world 
will match skill and endurance in the 1960 Olympic 
Games, an international contest dedicated to friend- 
ship among nations 

Rome is dressed in her finest for the great event. 
Workmen are putting final touches on two magnifi- 
cent sports centers, one in the north part of Rome, 
another in the south. Thousands of visitors crowd 
the sidewalks and plazas and restaurants of Rome. 
Hotels. pensioni. and even private homes are filled 
to overflowing. To the north, on the banks of the 
Tiber River and bordered by the wooded slopes of 
Monte Mario and the Farnesina Hills, athletes and 
officials of 80 nations are getting settled in their 
modern quarters in the Olympic Village. Through- 
out the scene moves a small army of newsmen, un- 
covering every facet of this glittering sports classic 
for millions at home. 

A pageantry 27 centuries old unfolds in the open- 
ing ceremonies on the afternoon of August 25 One 
hundred thousand people will pack the Olympic 
Stadium, focal point of the Games and site of all 
track and field finals. A trumpet fanfare heralds the 
approach of the Olympic flame from Greece. Enter- 
ing the city along the historic Appian Way, run- 
ners will be cheered at every step by thousands lin- 
ing the ancient, tree-lined streets of northern Rome. 
Outside the stadium the torch is passed to the final 
runner, who will hold the flame aloft as he circles 
the arena. Mounting a peristyle, he will apply the 
sacred flame to the giant torch which will blaze 
throughout the Games of the XVII Olympiad 

This is the moment for which all Italy has pre- 
pared since 1955, when Rome was named as the 12th 
city in modern times to hold the 2,700-year-old 
Olympic festival. Strangely enough, it was here that 
the Games were banned, in A.D. 394, by the Roman 
Emperor Theodosius I. The contests were origi- 
nated by the Greeks in 776 B.C., serving as a cere- 
mony in which Greek men reaffirmed their vows to 
Zeus, ruler among ancient Greek gods. By develop- 
ing mind and body in harmony, they believed, Zeus 
would be pleased. Men from all cities of Greece 
came together at the start of each Olympiad, a four- 
year period in the Greek calendar. During the 
Games, warring ceased and friendship and unity 
prevailed 

4 thousand years later, however, Rome had con- 
quered Greece, and the original purpose and strict 
conduct of the Games had sunk from sight in a bit- 
ter jealousy between Greek and Roman athletes. 
Emperor Theodosius, deciding they had become a 
nuisance, abolished the contests 

They were revived in their present concept in 
1896 through the devoted efforts of Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, a French educator, who believed that the 
athletic competition which once brought harmony 
to Greece could also promote peace among nations. 
To this end, the Games have been held every four 


years, with the exception of three cancelled during 
the World Wars. With each renewal they have 
grown in importance as a medium of international 
understanding. 

The Olympic installations in Rome are unparal- 
leled. In addition to the Olympic Stadium in the 
Foro Italico, the northern Olympic center, there is 
a newly completed swimming stadium with under- 
water glass observation panels. There are several 
spectacular new works by Pier Luigi Nervi, one of 
Italy's most famous architects. The Palazzetto dello 
Sport (Little Palace) is a great dome of concrete 
and glass where basketball and weight-lifting events 
take place. Not far from it rises the new Flaminio 
Stadium, whose flaring grandstands for 55,000 peo- 
ple surround an emerald-green football field. The 
Olympic Village is a conclave of modern dormitories 
—a miniature city in its own—built at a cost of 17 
million dollars 

The south Olympic center is no less beautiful. 
Situated in la EUR, former site of the Rome Uni- 
versal Exposition, it is a dazzling complex of marble 
and stone buildings, mansions, villas, trees, foun- 
tains, colonnades, statuary, and lakes. Here is the 
Palazzo dello Sport, a circular, glass-walled building 
seating 16,000 spectators for basketball, boxing, and 
gymnastics. Acoustically perfect, it will serve as a 
cultural center after the Games. The 20,000-seat 
Velodrome, site of cycle races and hockey matches, 
is another jewel. In all, 13 stadiums with a com- 
bined seating capacity of 250,000 are ready. Con- 
struction costs approach 32 million dollars 


Tue glorious Rome of the Caesars, where gladi- 
ators once fought to death in the name of sport, will 
not be forsaken during the Olympics. Wrestlers will 
grapple in the Basilica di Massenzio, Gymnasts will 
compete in the old Roman Baths of Caracalla. The 
marathon, as in ancient days, will be run by torch- 
light through the Imperial Forums and along the 
Appian Way, finishing under the Arch of Constan- 
tine. Five of Italy’s most colorful pageants, dating 
back to the Middle Ages, will add to the luster of the 
1960 Games. The town of Gubbio will present a 
crossbowmen’'s tournament, armoured knights from 
Foligno will tilt at a huge wooden figure, and war- 
riors from Pisa will clash in mock battle 

It is against this historic and colorful background 
that the Games of the XVII Olympiad will be cele- 
brated. Old records will fall, yes, but the spirit of 
the Games will remair unchanged. For on opening 
day the 7,000 young men and women, ready for their 
greatest effort in what many believe will be the 
greatest Olympic Games ever held, will take the an 
cient oath that had its beginning centuries before on 
the plain at Mount Olympus: 

“We swear that we will take part in the Olympic 
Games in loyal competition, respecting the regula- 
tions which govern them and desirous of participat- 
ing in them in the true spirit of sportsmanship for 
the honor of our country and for the glory of sport.” 
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How to Save a Life with Your Breath 


You have a built-in resuscitator. Here are directions 
on how to use it in an emergency. 


By ALFRED W. CANTWELL 


National Director, Safety Services, American National Red Cross 


D. YOU KNOW how to use your breath to restore 
breathing in another person? Knowing how can 
mean the difference between life and death for an 
accident victim you may someday try to revive 

The technique is known as mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation. On the opposite page are step-by-step 
instructions for its correct use. Simple in its require- 
ments, it is the best method the lone rescuer can use 
in the absence of resuscitation equipment. As read- 
ers will know, this “new’’ method has Biblical refer- 
ence in the story of the revival of the Shunammite 
woman’s child by Elisha as he “lay upon the child 
and put his mouth upon his mouth... .” 

In 1957 the American Red Cross adopted this 
method as the most effective for resuscitating infants 
and small children. In 1959 it was approved for 
adults. However, since certain conditions, such as 
a severe facial injury, may prohibit mouth-to-mouth 
contact, and since some people may dislike such 
physical contact, the Red Cross has not discarded 
the Silvester chest pressure-arm lift method, nor the 
Holger-Nielsen back pressure-arm lift technique. 
Both these manual methods are still included in Red 
Cross textbooks which describe artificial respiration 
for various emergency circumstances 

No matter which method of resuscitation is used, 
success hinges on two factors: opening an air pas- 
sageway as quickly as possible, and stimulating the 
expansion and contraction of the chest, either ex- 
ternally or internally. One of the main advantages 
of mouth-to-mouth breathing is that the rescuer, by 
his close contact with the victim, knows an airway 
has been opened when he feels he is getting an air 
exchange from the victim. 

A timetable on the speed factor in artificial respi- 
ration, computed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, shows how chances for reviving a victim 
dwindle as the clock ticks: within 1 minute, a 98 per- 
cent chance of revival; 3 minutes, 72 percent; 5 
minutes, 25 percent; 10 minutes, 1 percent; 12 
minutes, 1/1000 percent. Thus, speed is vital in 
getting an airway opened and the chest moving 
again in the breathing rhythm. 

In meeting the requirements of successful artifi- 
cial respiration, the mouth-to-mouth method is prov- 
ing exceptionally effective. In West Virginia, for 
example, a neighbor helped save the life of a 4-yea 
old girl suffering from convulsions caused by a high 
fever. The rescuer had recently read about the 
mouth-breathing method, and though the girl 
seemed to be dead he breathed into her lungs until 
an emergency vehicle arrived with oxygen. 
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In Minnesota a 10-year-old girl helped revive her 
2-year-old sister. by forcing her breath into the 
baby’s mouth. The quick-thinking youngster had 
read about the breathing method in a newspaper. 
Other reports describe success with the mouth-to- 
mouth method in cases of near-drowning, smother- 
ing, and other breath-stopping accidents and 
illnesses. 

To become proficient in mouth-to-mouth or mouth- 
to-nose resuscitation—and that means developing 
speed in getting the victim ready for breathing into 
his mouth—you should practice the prescribed way 
of tilting the head back and placing the jaw in a 
jutting-out position. These preparatory movements 
are basic to the effectiveness of the breathing-in 
process. 

Also essential to acquiring skill with this method 
is complete familiarity with the differences in pro- 
cedure when working with a child and when work- 
ing with an adult. Resuscitation of a child requires 
the rescuer to take relatively shallow breaths geared 
to the child’s size. These should be taken at the rate 
of about 20 a minute. With an adult the rescuer 
should blow vigorously about 12 times a minute. 


A SECOND difference between child and adult re- 
suscitation pertains to initial failure to obtain air 
exchange. When this occurs, the head and jaw 
position of either child or adult should be rechecked. 
Then, in the case of a child, the victim should be 
held up by the ankles and two or three sharp slaps 
administered between the shoulder blades. Since an 
adult cannot be lifted as easily as a child, the grown- 
up victim should be turned on his side to make 
possible the blows on the back. The purpose of 
hitting a victim’s back is to dislodge any matter 
obstructing the air passage. 

Since there is more than one method of artificial 
respiration, perhaps you are wondering which you 
should be prepared to use. If you prefer one of the 
manual methods and are skillful in its use, then that 
is the technique for you. Even if you are an advo- 
cate of the mouth-to-mouth method, it certainly is 
an advantage to have an alternate technique to use 
when response to another method does not come. 
If a manual method is used, efficiency is improved 
by having a second operator maintain the head tilt 
and upward jaw angle so essential to keeping the 
air passage open. 

Now—study the drawings and instructions . 
and be prepared to save a life. 
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ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 
MOUTH-TO-MOUTH (MOUTH-TO-NOSE) METHOD 


Tear out this page and keep handy in your home or office 
medicine chest, Summer cottege, auto glove compartment. 


First, place the victim on back, face up. If there is any 
foreign matter visible in the mouth, wipe it out quickly 
with your fingers, or with cloth wrapped around fingers. 
Then tilt the head back so the chin is pointing upward. 


Pull the jaw of the victim into a jutting-out position, 


Or, if it seems bet- 
ter to push the jaw 
into a jutting po- 
sition, grasp the 
angles of the jaw 
as shown and push, 
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Open your mouth wide and place it firmly over the victim's 
mouth. At the same time, pinch the nostrils fully closed. 


Aucust, 1960 
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Or, close the victim’s mouth with your finger and place 
your mouth over the nose and blow. If you do not get 
air exchange, recheck the head and jaw positions ac- 
cording to drawings 1 and 2 at the left. Blow vigorous- 
ly for an adult, blow appropriately to a child's size. 


If you still do not get air exchange, quickly turn victim on 
his side and deliver several sharp blows b the shoulder 
blades in hope of dislodging foreign matter in air passage. 


Return victim to original position, resume breathing process. 
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N%. LONG AGO a brilliant 
young advertising man I 
know was promoted to vice- 

president of his firm. His ambi- 

He, 


tious wife was delighted. 


however, felt just the opposite. He 
was happy in his old job. Under- 
neath, he didn’t want the in- 
creased status with its attendant 
responsibility. But how could he 


admit it? Everyone would think 


him weak. He grew moody and 
depressed. He had trouble sleep- 
ing. He forgot his troubles when 
he drank, so he drank more often. 


One Spring day his gaze trav- 
W A IT | elled out of the open window of 
H T S his 19th-floor office. Slowly he 
froze with horror. The space, the 
AND HOW T0 BEAT IT languid air outside, seemed to 
beckon him. He stared in terrible 
fascination at the open window, 
struggling with an almost over- 
By ROBERT O’BRIEN powering impulse to jump. A jan- 
: gling phone came to his rescue 
He stumbled from the office and 
took a taxi 40 miles home. He 
called his doctor and went to 
bed 

An attractive young couple 
moved to our suburban town from 
another State. They had two small 
children, and were expecting a 
third. The husband commuted 
daily to his office in the city, leav- 
ing early and not returning home 
until late evening. The mother’s 
day was filled with endless 
chauffeuring, exhausting house- 
hold chores, and the care of two 
frisky youngsters. Gradually the 
stresses of her life began to take 
their toll. Her moods swung from 
despair to brittle gayety, and back 
again. One minute she would sit 
staring dully out the window, the 
next she would be frantically 
cleaning the garage or attic. She 
frequently telephoned her hus- 
band at work. She had an un- 
reasoning fear that “something 

terrible” was going to happen 
One morning, as she prepared 
for a shopping trip, she suddenly 
dreaded going downtown, into 
streets and stores. Her heart 
pounded. The dread rapidly spi- 
ralled into panic. She thought she 
was going to pieces. On the verge 


of hysteria, she phoned her hus- 
band and begged him to hurry 
home. He found her locked in a 


bedroom, weeping 
In each case, doctors used pre- 
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cise psychiatric terms to describe 
these different illnesses. But the 
term that seemed to satisfy rela- 
tives and friends was more gen- 
eral. They called both cases 
“nervous breakdown.” Most of us 
would say the same. 

Just what is a nervous break- 
down? Since nerve tissue never 
mechanically snaps, or “breaks 
down,” does the term have any 
validity? Several doctors I talked 
with dismissed it as “a vague 
catchall.”” Some medical textbooks 
agree that the term covers too 
many different kinds of events to 
be useful: everything from nerv- 
ous exhaustion to the develop- 
ment of a psychosis. One mental- 
health authority objected to the 
term because “it suggests some- 
thing that 
to prevent, like cancer or a traffic 
accident, when the fact is that he 
can do quite a bit to avoid it.” 

Other authorities defend the 
term, however. Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland, psychiatrist-in-chief of 
Hartford’s Institute of Living, 
says that it “helps the doctor, the 
patient, and his relatives to ex- 
plain things to people. If you hang 
a label on a man that reads 
it may handicap 
him for life. But if you say in- 
stead that he ‘had a nervous 
breakdown, he can usually out- 
live it.” 

The main reason for the term’s 
usefulness, doctors are coming to 
understand, is that nervous break- 
downs of all kinds have certain 
elements in common, symptoms 
which if recognized and treated in 
time can lead to prevention of the 
break 


a person is powerless 


‘schizophreni 


r 
| core of the nervous break- 
down is anziety, a condition of 
heightened tension accompanied 
by a vividly painful and overpow- 


ering feeling of apprehension 
without apparent reason. We all 
have anxieties. Their causes are 
usually forgotten. But the dupli- 
cation of a once-frightening cir- 
cumstance may call these name- 
less fears from the depths of our 
unconscious mind to fill us with 
baffling dread and terror. I once 
knew a newspaperman who broke 
down on the death of his mother. 
Psychotherapy uncovered a long- 
buried terror that he'd felt as a 
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child whenever his parents had 
left him alone in the house. When 
his mother died and “left him 
alone,” once more it had all swept 
back with crushing force. 

Another common element in all 
breakdowns is the failure of de- 
fense mechartiisms. Early in life, 
most of us learn ways of protect- 
ing ourselves against situations 
that cause anxiety. Because they 
work and because many of us 
never develop better ones, we 
cling to them, sometimes neurot- 
ically. They represent aspects of 
immaturity, truths we never 
learned to face. The most com- 
mon defense mechanism is ration- 
alization. A man rationalizes his 
heavy drinking by telling himself 
that he’s just being sociable, for 
example. Another technique is 
“displacement.” Here the upset- 
ting emotions we feel toward one 
person are concealed by working 
them off on another. For instance, 
a salesman hates his job but can’t 
admit it to himself, so he picks 
fights with his wife. Other meth- 
ods of warding off anxiety include 
denial, a blind refusal to admit 
that problems exist; and repres- 
sion, an unconscious but purpose- 
ful “forgetting.” 

Sometimes defense mechanisms 
perform more or less effectively 
for a lifetime. But frequently, 
when stress piles upon stress, and 
people can no longer handle the 
overwhelming tensions and fears, 
the defense mechanisms fail and 
the underlying anxiety bursts 
through. It is then that the per- 
son “breaks down” into helpless- 
ness. In our stressful society, this 
is happening with disturbing fre- 
quency. 

All breakdowns have a common 
denominator socially: the man 
can’t go to work (or the housewife 
can't keep house). Though the 
actual point of breakdown is 
reached when the disturbed per- 
son can no longer function prop- 
erly at his work, or as a member 
of his particular society, a nervous 
breakdown is rarely the sudden, 
dramati¢ ‘crack-up that it is com- 
monly believed to be, or, indeed, 
that it often seems to be. “If any- 
thing is typical,” one doctor told 
me, “it is that a nervous break- 
down is the end result of a gradual 
decline taking place over weeks, 


or even months. It is never an 
isolated event. Jt is a progressive 
inability to cope with anviety. 
And the warning symptoms—the 
distress signals—are clearly visi- 
ble, all along the way.” 

All breakdowns are caused by 
stress. Often it is physical and 
social as well as mental stress, all 
acting together. There is a limit 
to human tolerance of stress, and 
every man has his breaking point. 
If mild physical strain (such as 
lack of sleep) is added to a severe 
neurosis—or if very heavy physi- 
cal and social strain (such as 
overwork and family trouble) is 
added to a minor mental stress— 
an individual may break down. 
How he breaks will in large part 
be determined by his underlying 
psychological weaknesses. 


W ay one man cracks earlier 
than another is not known exact- 
ly. But it is agreed that a person's 
background can be a factor. A re- 
cent survey of the family lives of 
psychiatric patients in a New Jer- 
sey suburban community showed 
a large number with an alcoholic 
or emotionally disturbed parent; 
or a home broken by death, sepa- 
ration, or divorce. A New York 
study of the mid-Manhattan resi- 
dential section suggested other 
predisposing factors: childhood 
poverty, poor physical health of 
parents, lack of friends or group 
reiations. These circumstances 
deprive a child of needs and out- 
lets he requires in order to ma- 
ture. They arrest his emotional 
development. He reaches the 
adult world armed against its 
stresses only with the resources 
he had as a child. 

How can we tell when we are 
heading for trouble’? By observing 
the very clear warning signs. 
Some of these signs are subjective 
—more apparent to us than to 
people around us. Others, par- 
ticularly those in the later stages, 
may be more evident to a con- 
cerned observer—a wife or hus- 
band, employer or family doctor— 
than to ourselves. It is easier to 
understand them if we remember 
that they are functional. “They 
serve a purpose,” says Dr. Brace- 
land. “In many instances they 
permit the patient to curtail his 
activities. [Continued on page 55) 
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—I¢sChilein November 


Santiago, capital of this long land between the mountains and 


the sea, is host to the South American Regional Conference. 


By RAFAEL SOUSA FERNANDEZ 


S prine arrives warm and welcome 
in Santiago in November. The sun 
climbs higher each day in the northern 
sky, its rays trimming the snowy 
mantle that crowns the Andean peaks 
to the east. On a hill in the middle of 
Santiago, the terraces of Santa Lucia 
Park put on a coat of reds and greens 
and yellows, and everywhere blossom- 
ing roses return with appropriate beau- 
ty the loving care invested in them. In 
countless ways November brings fresh 
brilliance to this modern capital of 
Chile. And of all its 2 million: people, 
none feel more keenly the approach of 
this wonderful season this year than do 
Santiago Rotarians, who on November 
24-27 will welcome Rotarians to the 
South American Regional Conference 
of Rotary International. While Rotar- 
ians of the 13 South American lands* 
are especially urged to attend, a cordial 
welcome is extended Rotarians every- 
where. : 

Santiago, fourth-largest city on the 
continent, joins Ostend, Sydney, Delhi, 
and Cannes as the fifth Regional Con- 
ference host city since World War II. 
The setting is ideal. Modern hotels pro- 
vide excellent service. Fine restau- 
rants, especially famous for fresh sea- 
food, make dining a pleasure. And the 
climate ... ah, the climate! The days 
warm to the high 70's, dip to 50 at 
night. In November, rain on the plain 
around Santiago is rare indeed—one 
day on the average. 

Preparation for this four-day meet- 
ing, now in the hands of Committees 
of the Rotary Club of Santiago, is well 
under way. In our growing anticipa- 
tion of the Conference, we are espe- 
cially thankful that the Santiago region 
was not damaged in the earthquakes 
which devastated large areas of Chile 


*These are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British 
Guiana, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, French Gui- 
ana, ‘Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 
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President, Rotary Club of Santiago, Chile 


a few months ago. All Conference 
events can proceed as planned. 

The purpose of this Regional Con- 
ference (it will be the 18th in Rotary 
history) is to bring together Rotarians 
in an atmosphere of fellowship, provid- 
ing them an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted and exchange ideas on topics 
of Rotary interest. Its theme is “Ro- 
tary’s contribution to mutual under- 
standing and coéperation in South 
America.’ Growing from this theme 
are two seminars.. One, on Friday 
afternoon, will be a discussion of op- 
portunities in the “cultural” field, such 
as student exchange and other kinds of 
international contact. On Saturday the 
participants will explore the economic 
aspects of the theme. Both seminars 
will be led by a panel of Rotarians rep- 
resenting the South American nations. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
evenings, Conference guests will wit- 
ness three brilliant manifestations of 
Chile’s maturity in the fine arts: the 
National Ballet, the Symphonic Orches- 
tra of Chile, and the Experimental 
Theater of the University of Chile. 
Other Conference high lights include a 
fashion show for the ladies, assemblies 
for Rotarians of similar vocations, and 
discussion groups for Club officers. RI 
President J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, 
Texas, will preside over the Confer- 
ence, and General Secretary George R. 
Means will serve as Setretary. 

3efore and after the Conference a 
score of festivals, excursions, and inter- 
esting sights await the visitor to San- 
tiago. It is with gréatest sincerity that 
we extend to fellew Rotarians every- 
where the invitation to visit us in our 
400-year-old city. Chile has an old and 
honorable reputation as a hospitable 
country, and Chilean Rotarians are 
eager to demonstrate that tradition in 
the Regional Conference beginning 
November 24. 
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(Below) Traffic-filled streets, modern architecture typify 


20th Century Santiago. Its population is nearing the 2-million mark. 


(Continued on next page) 
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trays the founding of Santiago in 1541 by Pedro de Valdivia, a Spanish 
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Chile’s chief sources of wealth—nitrate and copper ore—lie buried in the bleak Northern deserts which cover 40 percent of the country. 
In this open copper mine, ore is blasted loose and loaded into trains which spiral out of the huge pits on their way to processing sites. 


The Municipal Casino forms the hub of an elegant night-club and res- 
taurant district in Vita del Mar, one of Chile’s famous sea resorts. 


Imported Karakul vee head for pasture 10,000 feet 
high in Andes. Most sheep are raised on Southern Snow-capped Andes backdrop Santiago, here viewed from the roof 
plains where rain and cold produce long wool fiber. garden of the Hotel Carrera, site of Conference House of Friendship. 
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Santiago's ornate cathedral also serves as a mu- 
seum, preserving wealth of information about 
Chile’s colonial period in its records and artifacts. 


Riding at top speed, the Green Riders of the Carabineros de Chile-Chilean 
State Police Force—perform a hair-raising maneuver they call “the pyramid.” 
Fine horses and horsemanship are prized the 2,700-mile length of the land. 


Loading booms groan day and night 
in Valparaiso, busiest of Chile's ma- 
jor seaports. A few yards from 
the wharves the monument to naval 
hero Arturo Prat dominates the Pla- 
za Sotomayor, which is bounded by 
the stately Governor's Palace, a 
railway station, and customs house. 








Max was born here on the corner of State and Archer, where one 


of his four stores, built in 1897, now stands. In 1905 a@ busi 


ness friend persuaded him to join a new club called “Rotary.” 


Dealers finished much of the furniture when Max opened shop 
ey still active, he has turned over most chores to employ 
ees. 


hristopher Engel (right) is one of his store managers. 


Last of the Class 
of ’05 


Youthful at 92, Max Goldenberg is the 
senior member of Rotary’s oldest Club. 


Ton philanthropist, furniture dealer, bach- 
elor, nonagenarian, disciple of world peace, last 
surviving Chicago Rotarian of the class of '05. Max 
Goldenberg, here photographed against the back- 
grounds of the business, the city, and the fellowship 
which have been his life, is all these. “There were 
no drones in the 1905 group,” wrote Founder Paul 
P. Harris in describing the men who made up the 
first Rotary Club. Throughout his 55-year Rotary 
membership, Max has borne out Paul's evaluation 
His furniture business, started by his parents and 
now patronized by third-generation customers (he 
never advertises), was built on twin piers of service 
and quality. Medicine and education, through a 
nonsectarian charitable foundation he established in 
1941, benefit by his success. Still active in business 
affairs, he moves about the Loop with a spryness 
that amazes his 830 fellow Chicago Rotarians. After 
dinner—and a fine Havana—he retires to the soli- 
tude of his memento-lined room in the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, where, in his zest for living, he 
has never found time to be lonely 


—Text and photos by Herbert A. Pigman 


Mementos of Rotary and business milestones spanning six decades 
line the walls and ledges of his tiny office. He comes here often. 
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Keen of mind und memory Chi. 
cago Rotarian Max Golde nberg 
recalls the day he joined Ro 
tary in 1905, It wasn’t much 
of a meeting,” he says. “We 
met in an office on Michigan 
Boulevard and talked about a 
lot of things. I told them a 
little about my business. It 
gave me an opportunity to get 
the feel of the group, and gave 
them a chance to look me 
over, too Later on we be gan 
to meet regularly for lunch.” 


Tuesday is Rotary day for Max, who maintains good attendance. Introduced at meeting addressed by then RI President Harold T. Thomas 
Here he chats with Herbert J. Taylor, Past President of Ri. (far left), Max acknowledges a salute by the 830 Chicago Rotarians. 





Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Versatile Camping Tool. A compact 
unit of hardened tool steel serves many 
uses: as a hatchet, hammer, saw, chisel, 
nail puller, bottle-cap lifter, and screw 
driver. This classifies as an efficient too! 
and not as a gadget. It weighs two and 
one-quarter pounds and its over-all 
length is 15 inches. (1) 


@ Upside-Down Camp Lantern. A new 
lantern doesn’t cast a shadow when 
used as an overhead light because the 
globe and mantel are below the fue! 
tank. It burns any kind of gasoline due 
to an exclusive filter and a special gen- 
erator developed by the manufacturer 
originally for the U. S. Army. The two- 
pint fuel tank gives up to ten hours’ 
continuous light from a single filling 
It features a no “warm up” period, a 
large filler plug, a built-in lock-type 
pump, and spillproof and stormproof 
properties. It is 15 inches high and 
weighs six and one-half pounds. (2) 


@ Folding Cart. An all-service type of 
cart spans a full 56 inches from handle 
to tip with a load opening to 24 inches 
by 43 inches, yet folds to a mere 11 
inches for storing in a closet, behind a 
door, or against a wall. It is construct 
ed of aircraft-alloy§ aluminum and 
weighs but 16% pounds, yet will handle 
more than ten times its own weight 
The vinyl-coated duck sides may be re- 
moved easily for cleaning or replace- 


ment. (23) 


@ Insulated Plastic Cooler. A lightweight 
yet rugged and durable cooler is made 
of a high-insulation plastic. It is ideal 
for picnics, outings, and fishing and 
hunting trips. The over-all size is 19 by 
11% by 13 inches. It has a full 26-quart 
capacity yet weighs only three pounds 
empty. (4) 


@ Floating Tackle Box. Dropping a new 
unbreakable plastic tackle box into the 
water doesn’t mean a major loss of ex 
pensive tackle since it wil! float unti 
retrieved. It is made of impact-resistant 
plastic and rigid polyethylene. Neither 
the box nor its fittings will rust. cor 
rode, or rot even in salt water. Three 
cork-lined trays provide room for al 
types of tackle and lures. It has rounded 
corners to prevent catching, tongue and 
groove for water-tight seal, and a re 
placement guarantee if damaged in 
normal usage. (5) 
keg 


@ Plastic Water Container. A new 
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shaped six-gallon container made of 
white, heavy-duty odorless plastic is said 
to keep water sweet and clean for long 
periods. It weighs less than three pounds 
detached from its 
filling, is rustproof, and 
opening gives 
cleaning The 


empty, is easily 
yuntings for 
access 


chrome- 


ge top 


ugh 


That tedious job of scaling 
newly caught fish is eased 
with a scaler that can be 
operated from an automo- 
hile cigar-lighter outlet. 
Two or three passes on 
each side of the fish scale 
it cleanly. The unit shown 
here weighs less than five 
pounds, and can be stored 
in the car with the rest of 
the fisherman's equipment. 


can be mounted on 
ind holds the tank 
shock 


polyethviene 


cord 
faucet 
camp 
outboard boats as a 
f carrying fresh 
(6) 


rubbet 


designed for 


@ Genderized Pen. Designed exclusively 
pen has modern styling 
on craftsmanship. It is a 
arger than usual 
easy to hold 
pen holds approximately one-third 

nk than 1 regular pen (7) 


ror men i new 


n which is 
ameter making it 


does 


@ Traveller's Shaver. This versatile shaver 
rat different power 
the traveller is inde- 
c outlets whether in 
when ‘eamping. It 
ts self-contained low- 
plugging into any 
cuit, or the current 
battery. This is made 
high-speed precision, 
draws a small cur- 
f-contained batteries sup- 
for two and one-half 


ope es three 


wit! 


220-volt 
1utomobile« 
ible since the 
yitage motor 
The se 


Nnoug Now eT 
nough Dp I 


to three months with three minutes’ 
daily use. A miniature transformer sup- 
plied with the shaver can be used with 
any 110- or 220-volt circuit, which saves 
the batteries for future The thin 
cutting head has a combination of round 
and slotted openings which give the ad- 
vantages of a screen-type head and a 
comb-type head. The four separately 
spring-mounted blades are automatically 
sharpened against the screen, and are 
claimed to give The 
shaver delivered in 
a zippered travel case (8) 


use. 


years of service. 


and accessories ars 


@ Plam Diagnostic Kit. Indoor and out- 
door gardeners now have a new and 
convenient means of determining major 
and minor element deficiencies in their 
plants by use of photographs for 
comparisons, insti , and plant re- 
After the 
identified, the 


colo! 

ictions 
diagnostic kit 
tentativel 


sponse in a 
deficiency is 


test packet 
spray bottle 
soil. Re- 
is said to be 


contents of the appropriate 


is mixed with water in 


and applied to the foliage or 
covery of a deficient plant 


noted in several days (9) 


Products. An 
polyethylene 
features ease of ap- 
companion product, a4 
comes in a simi- 
atter is sprayed 
hosed off with 

(10) 


Automobile 
polish in a 


&@ Companion 
auto-cleaner 
squeeze container 
plication A 
whitewall-tire cleane! 
ar container. The 
onto the tire and then 
water in a minute 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Gloy’s Import Co., Inc., 11 Addison St., 
Larchmont, N. Y¥. (2) Queen Products Divi 
sion, King-Seeley Corporation, 505 Front St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. (3) Johnson Enterprises, 
1818-32 Tentn Ave. North, Lake Worth, Fla 
(4) Weber Tackle Co.. Stevens Point, Wis 
(5) Plano Molding Co., Plano, Ill. (6) Plas 
tics, Inc.. 304 W. Walnut, Pasadena, Calif 
(7) W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.. Fort Madison, 
lowa (8) Kevcity Associates, 216 Wheeler 
Ave., Mankato, Minn (9) Plant Science 
Products Co.. P. O Box 770, Berkeley 1, 
Calif. (10) Associated Engineering Chemis- 
try. Inc., P. O. Box 1777, Fort Lauderdale, 


la 
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growth; of villages like ships in 
the empty landscapes and the long 


so walking distances between them; 
Speaking of Books 3eeeves.c: 


hooves and cart wheels, innocent 


of oil or petrol, down which peo- 


ple passed rarely, and almost never 
for pleasure, and the horse was 
the fastest thing moving. . His 
eight-miles-an-hour was the limit 
) Fee: of our movements, as it had been 
since the days of the Romans 


A place and a way of life are brought 

richly within the reader's experience in 

me - i 2 eye - The Edge of Day, but these are made 
l igorous, tmaginative writing fills these indelibly memorable by the people whose 








lives are organically related to them. 
Greatest of these portrayals—and I use 
the adjective sincerely—is that of the 
— 7 — author’s mother. The long chapter de- 
By JOHN I ° I REDERICK voted to her is one of the finest things 
I have read in years. 

She was, after all, a country gir!: 

N this depart disordered, hysterical, loving. She 

was muddled and mischievous as 

a chimney jackdaw, she made her 

el nest of rags and jewels, was happy 

1959” contest s a group of “Honor obscure village in the South of England in the sunlight, curious, forgot 


five novels from four countries. 


for March, 1960, I characterization of it as “vigorous and 


” ‘ 


presented the three prize-winning en- delicate. 
tries in our “The Best Book I Read in the story of a boyhood in a remote and 


It is an autobiographical nove 


ase remember, b near the Welsh border. when to eat or ate all day. and 

the é t ill have a “The Best The last days of my childhood sang when sunsets were red. She 

Book tear 1960” contest, the details were also the last days of the vil- lived by the easy laws of the hedge- 

’ er in the vear. I lage. I belonged to that gener- row, loved the world and made no 

ation which saw, by chance, the plans, had a quick holy eye for 

neil tte Gens tae end of a thousand years’ life. The natural wonders and couldn't have 
nails the Bax change came late to our Cotswold kept a neat house for her life. 

' valley, didn’t really show itself till With 

(I should explain the late nineteen-twenties; I was 

ed in 1959 in Eng 12 by then, but during that hand 

Cider with Rosie ; ful of years I witnessed the whole 

to appear in the thing happen. 

as I think, a bette Myself, my family, my gener- 

ib choice, I used ation, were born in a world of si- 

lence; a world of hard work and Granny Trill and Granny Wal- 

necessary patience, of backs bent lon were rival ancients and lived 

to the ground, hands massaging on each other’s nerves, and their 

crops, of waiting on weather and perpetual! enmity was like mice in 


ng it in mind.) Of 


her we see and know the others 
of the big fatherless family, the broth- 
ers and sisters, and the people of the 
village: the aging Squire, the vicar and 
the schoolteachers, the boys and girls, 
the two aged neighbors: 


Iam ready now to 
vith the comment 
eine Fouquet of 

After the imbec 
the degradations, 

di “ 


+ 


awbreaking -- 
f 1959's crop of 
igorous and deli- 


rain after a long 


rree with both the 
sitive elements in 
comment Under 
August would be a 
ch to devote this 
fiction, I have 
liligentiy. Within 
read or sampled 

1) new or recent 
ess than half a 
me to deserve be 


ittention of reader 


A boyhood in a remote and 
obscure village of England. 
becilities, the stu- near the Welsh border, is 
idations, and the described by Laurie Lee in 
of The Edge of Day. John W ard 
here portrays the school. 


rest display only 


aking dullnesses” 
forthright com- 


ozen, certain! is 
Edge of Day; and I 
e British reader's 





the walls and absorbed much of 
my early days. With their sickle- 
bent bodies, pale pink eyes, and 
wild wisps of hedgerow hair, they 
looked to me the very images of 
witches and they were also much 
alike. In all their years as such 
close neighbours they never ex- 
changed a word. 


The reader of the bits I’ve quoted won't 
have to be told that Laurie Lee’s style 
is richly poetic, fresh; in its words and 
images, “vigorous and delicate” as Mad- 
eleine Fouquet said. For many readers, 
as for me, The Edge of Day will be a 
book to enjoy and remember. 

Perhaps this is a good place to express 
my appreciation of a book which is on 
the other side of the wavering line that 
separates autobiographical fiction from 
literal autobiography: Katherine Dun- 
ham’s A Touch of Innocence. It is 
marked by an unmistakable and somber 
power, by controlled precision and seem- 
ingly effortless grace of expression like 
Katherine Dunham's dancing. Though 
it is the story of a Negro’s childhood and 
girlhood in a Northern U. S. town, it 
contains little suggestion of racial con- 
sciousness. It is a deeply persona! book, 
true, poignant, and unforgettable. 

Soon after the end of the Second World 
War I reviewed in this department a 
book about the war by a New Zealander, 
Guthrie Wilson, called Brave Company. 
I called it—as did other reviewers—one 
of the very few really good war novels 
of the time, and have not changed my 
opinion. Now comes a totally different 
novel by Guthrie Wilson—now a teacher 
in Sydney, Australia: Dear Miranda. 
Here again we have the form of auto- 
biography: Miranda Chamberlain tells 
in the first person the story of her gir!- 
hood in Sydney, of her father and her 
Aunt May who ruled the household after 
the death of Miranda’s mother. 


Aunt May had her own Ten Com- 
mandments. The first nine were 
all don’ts. The last covered all the 
others and ran, I think, something 
like this: “Think and behave as I 
do. Imitate me in every way. Thus 
you may perhaps enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” “Perhaps” was 
necessary because Aunt May felt 
that there was little likelihood of 
anybody behaving as she did or 
keeping his mind the temple of 
purity hers was. 

Miranda goes on to tell of the men she 
married (one of them twice) and the 
men she didn’t marry, of her lifelong 
competition with one Florrie Lightbody 
who became a popular novelist, of her 
life in England and return to Australia. 
The novel is a complete and candid rev- 
elation of character, as well rounded as 
Miranda’s own handsome body, at once 
amusing and convincing. Guthrie Wil- 
son offers no judgments except Miran- 
da’s own—and she is perhaps rather less 
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The 
is rich in other firmly realized char- 


self-deluded than most of us are. 
he ok 
acters, too. Perhaps some readers will 
with me in liking best Miranda’s 
but beloved headmas- 


tells 


agree 
father, an obscure 


ter of an Australian school. He 
Miranda: 
“When I was a lad, one of my 
masters said to me as I was about 
‘Chamberlain, 
there’s only one golden approach 
Early in your life you 
must acquire either stomach ulcers 
or piles. Either will give you the 
introspective look so re- 
pected by those. who sit in au- 
thority you. Youth, levity, 
and a sense of the incongruous are 
all serious impediments to success 
in life!’” My father put down his 
knife and stirred his tea. “I didn’t 
take his advice. I’m a failure.” 


to leave school, 


to success 


grave, 


ovel 


I'm glad to find the work of Guthrie 
Wilson again, in a novel which demon- 
trates the wide range of notable pow- 
ers. 

An expert and beautifully textured 
work of fiction, a novel of valuable sub- 
stance and satisfying form, is William 
Fifield’s The Sign of Taurus. As in nearly 

| good fiction, its strength lies in places 
and people: in the comprehensive Mex- 
ican setting, never lugged in for its own 
sake but richly established in many var- 
ied dramatic incidents; and in the cen- 
tral character, the Countess Potolska, a 
Polish refugee of Jewish blood, her fel- 
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Your Dentis? and You (The American Press, 
489 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., $2.50), by 
Charles W. White, of Warren, Ohio. 

Chapel in the Sky (Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., $2), by Charles Ray Goff, of 
Chicago, Ill. Seventeen messages of inspira- 
tion “which provide year-round guidance.” 





ow refugee Frau Storker who persuades 
to become a fortuneteller 
Italian 


the Countess 
as a means of livelihood, and the 
ex-Fascist, Guido, who becomes her ac- 
complice. The dramatic core of the story 
lies in the countess’ growing uncertainty 
as to the ultimate nature of the psychi- 
her 


has studied psychi- 


cal powers which she exploits in 
fortunetelling—she 
yhenomena in earlier years scienti- 
struggle against the 
physical attraction, belatedly realized, of 
Guido. Fo ny this highly 
competent novel 


cal } 


fically—and in her 


readers 
individual and highly 
be a valued reading experience. 

remember my praise in 
few weeks ago of 


Readers whe 
this 
Michael 
to believe that I have a predilection for 
Western historica 


department a 


Straight's Carrington may begin 


novels of the period 


of the Indian wars: for I now want to 


novel which has 


recommend, as the 


sustained pleasure than 


given me more 


any other of the many I have read in 
these past few weeks, A Distant Trum- 
pet, by Paul Horgan. This is a long 
novel—more than 600 pages. Its length 
gives space for full development of the 
sharply individualizing presentation of 
Lieutenant Mat- 


se) f-dedi- 


a score of characters 
Hazard, 
cated to his nation and the Army-since 
bride hé wins 


thew who has been 


childhood, and Laura, the 


against the ruthJess opposition of her 


snobbish mother; chis commanding of- 
ficer at Fort Delivery in the Territory of 
Arizona, Major Hiram Prescott, and his 
wife Jessica; the Mainwarings, a weak 
officer and his neurotic and fated wife, 
Kitty; the Apache scout White Horn, 
alias Joe Dummy; enlistecl men, an Army 
doctor, an eccentric general. The reader 
lives with these people in the harsh, ur- 
gent, and intricate drama of their daily 
lives under the pitiless sun in the vast- 
ness of the desert, the mesas, the moun- 
tains: a background never obtruded but 
always felt. 

I do not deny that there are elements 
which some readers call 
in A Distant Trumpet. Most mature men 
if we will but 


will romantic 
and women have known 
stop to think, examples of extraordinary 
heroism, selflessness, devotion, in the 
lives of men and women we have been 
privileged to know. It has, however, be- 
come a fashion to exclucie from serious 
fiction whatever is exceptional! in human 
conduct in the direttion of courage, un- 
selfishness, dedication to duty—perhaps 
in the name of realism. The product is 
an imperfect image of man. Genuine 
realism gives the whole truth—the good 
as well as the bad, and on occasion the 
heroic as well as the craven and the com- 
These of Paul Hor- 
gan’s novel seem rea! to me. They re- 


monplace. people 
spond to the pressures and hazards of 
their lives as I have seen others respond 
in fact. That the pressures and hazards 
are extraordinary and the actions which 
result remarkable is no more than the 
truth of the given place The 
most-hard-to-believe incident in the book, 


and time 


Lieutenant Hazard’s successful expedi- 
tion—accompanied only by Joe Dummy 
—to obtain the surrender of the. last 
Apache war chief and his band, is a 
matter of historical fact 

It is perhaps a measure of my admira- 
tion for Pau! Horgan’s latest—and I be- 
his finest—book that I propose to 
that I shall find 


lieve 
read it again. I believe 
it holding me with the same eager atten- 


tion and rewarding me with the same 


sense of significant imaginative experi- 
ence that the first reading gave. 
” = 2 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
The Edge of Day. Laurie Lee (Morrow, 
$4).—A Touch of Innocence, Katherine Dun- 
ham (Harcourt, Brace, $4.95).—Dear Mi- 
randa, Guthrie Wilson (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50).—The Sign of Taurus, William Fi- 
field (Holt $4.95).—A Distant Trumpet, 
Paul Horgan (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 


$5.75) 
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4 two-month fund-raising effort by the 50 Rotarians of Northcote, 


Australia, netted £1,090, enough to build this 20-by-40-Joot 


swimming pool where children of the Janefield Colony, a home for mentally handicapped youngsters, have fun in the Australian sun, 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,679 Clubs in 116 lands. 


GLOBAL GAVEL 

Me ure terms of international goodwill, the 
Blenheim, New Zealand, have re- 

ileage from their travelling gavel. 

ed from woods native to the land, 

ks between Blenheim and communi- 

pan, and Malaya. The International 

ttee sent it on its maiden voyage to 

in India. Last year it toured Japan, 

a ten-minute taped message from 

ent. Letters and photographs have 

eady stream from places where the 

ised at Rotary meetings. Blenheim 

veek toast the Club using the gavel. 


TB FIGHTERS 
In five r cities of Pakistan—Karachi, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Lahore, and Rawalpindi—the Govern- 
ing health centers designed to check 

z tuberculosis rate in this young nation of 

ople. The 24 members of the Rotary 

indi recently supplemented the Gov- 

vith the donation of 25,000 rupees. 


It will be used to build and staff a branch clinic 
serving a crowded area of their fast-growing city 
The check was presented to Lieutenant General 
W. A. Burki, Minister for Health, Labor, and Social 
Welfare of Pakistan, who was elected to honorary 
membership in the Club. 


YOU'RE HIRED! 

Intelligent, courteous, efficient, and coéperative; 
proficient in shorthand, typing, grammar, secre- 
tarial procedures, and filing; able to make decisions; 
interested in her employer's business; well groomed, 
dignified, tactful, cheerful, adaptable, and persever- 
ing: blessed with a sense of humor. Your secretary’ 
You're a lucky man, for these are some—not all—of 
the attributes of a top-notch secretary. At the micro- 
phone of the Rotary Club of Madison, Wis., was a 
top-notch secretary herself, Mrs. Anita Lary, who 
on the first try had passed the difficult, 12-hour ex- 
amination for Certified Professional Secretary sta 
tus. A CPS qualification, she explained, is the goal 
of many of the 20,000 members of the National 
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(U. S.) Secretaries Association. Madison Rotarians, 
many of whom brought their secretaries to the meet- 
ing, hailed Mrs. Lary’s address as the outstanding 
program of the year. 


NEED A PROGRAM? 

“Widnes, England—municipal borough; popula- 
tion, 50,000; in southwestern Lancashire on Mersey 
River, 11 miles southeast of Liverpool. Manufactur- 
ing: chemicals, soap, paint, pharmaceuticals, steel, 
and sheet-metal products.” The 47 members of the 
local Rotary Club have prepared a slide-illustrated 
taped program about their community. If you'd like 
to use the program in your Club, write to Club 
Secretary William A. Bonney, 29 Hall Avenue, 
Widnes, Lancs., England. Hundreds of Clubs de- 
siring the exchange of programs, students, films, 
and correspondence are listed in Targets for Today, 
a pamphlet available from Rotary’s headquarters 
in Evanston, IIl. 


PENCIL PHILANTHROPY 

“Carrying an old pencil with you?” In banks, 
stores, laundries, and many other business estab- 
lishments in Orange, N. J., the question prompted 
patrons to pause, dig into pocket or purse for pencils 
and drop them into rapidly filling collection boxes. 
Pencils, blotters, chalk, erasers, pads of paper, and 
sharpeners were thus collected for poor children of 
Asia and Africa who, lacking them, must learn to 
write in sand or dirt. Orange Rotarians, sparked 
by then Club President David C. Feisner (see 
photo), broadcast the need to their city and, through 
Rotary Clubs in District 787, to dozens of other com- 
munities too. Citizens responded with two and one- 


Last year 24% tons of writing supplies were collected for 
os children of Asia and Africa in a project sponsored by 

otarians of Orange, N. J. David C. Feisner (above ‘ Past 
President of the Club, started the campaign (also see item), 
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Mixing vat bubbling with pizza cheese interests six of 64 inter- 
national student guests of the Le Sueur Rotary Club (see item). 


half tons of pencils and notepads which were dis- 
tributed to children of 22 countries. Repeated last 
year, the project brought equal results, supplying 
thousands of youngsters with the simple but des- 
perately needed tools which enable them to learn 
to write. 


WINDOW TO THE WORLD 

Sixty-four students from 40 exotic lands brought 
the world to the little farming town of Le Sueur, 
Minn., recently, and the town is still counting the 
benefits of their visit. Planned by local Rotarians, 
the program included a Rotary meeting on Friday, 
tours of near-by farms, local food-processing plants 
(see photo), schools, and factories, and an open house 
attended by 450 people on Saturday evening. The 
students were contacted with the help of the Inter- 
national Center for Students and Visitors, which 
serves all schools of the Twin Cities area of Minn- 
eapolis and St. Paul. The richest experiences were 
derived from informal talks in the hosts’ homes. 
“Multiply our experience by 64,” said a Le Sueur 
housewife whose family entertained a graduate In- 
dian student, “and you have a measure of the under- 
standing and friendship that the people of Le Sueur 
gained as a result of the international week-end. 
Multiply it a thousandfold and more and the old 
Sanskrit proverb ‘Meet thy neighbor, talk with him, 
and there will be peace’ would soon be a reality.” 


HARMONIOUS TEAM 

“We've helped 125 boys and girls go to college.” 
That’s the proud record of 40 Rotarians of La 
Marque, Tex. Last- year they loaned $7,000 to am- 
bitious students, draining their student-loan fund. 
A few weeks later, however, they were back in busi- 
ness with $1,100 in the treasury. How did they do it? 
They put on their Annual Band Festival. Ten 
award-winning bands from neighboring communi- 
ties were invited to participate in a colorful pageant. 
Hundreds of school children sold tickets at $1 apiece 
—75 cents for the loan fund; 25 cents for the band 
coffers. Almost 4,000 people filled a local stadium 
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br alt cod 


bands fill the night with music. It 
year that Rotarians and students 
heir common cause 


TEN—AND STILL GROWING 


Fol 
cu 


of f 


LT 
done 


entitle 


door oT 
in 1954 


ferent 


dollar, any girl from age 5 to 17 in Syra- 

buy herself a million dollars’ worth 

392 other girls have 

Syracuse Girls’ Club. Membership 

,dmittance through the bright red 

bhouse (a gift of Syracuse Rotarians 

nstruction or participation in 27 dif- 

from flower arranging to cooking, 

school hours. Syracuse Rotarians 

» ten years ago with ten girls. Now, 

1 full program of activities during the 

he girls enjoy a six-week day camp in 
ponsored Camp Red Wing 


nas to do is what 


er waited for a bus on a rainy, 
ou can appreciate the most recent 
totary Club of Manhattan, Kans. Its 
built a bus-stop shelter, strate- 
ir the local hospital. Constructed 
approximately $1,250, 
ho take shelter in it on a Wintry 
rth a great deal more. 


rete, it cost 


VOTES 
U.S.A., the ional and managerial” 
ng records. In 1952 a 

earch Center of the University of 
sed that 88S percent of the men in 
kked to the balloting booth. The Ro- 
however, is determined to 

higher. Its 74 members 

ite. Already the Associa- 

in Elgin picked up the idea 

nd is urging similar pledges by its 
pledge reads: “In 
msideration and thanks for my op- 
rtunities and 


“profess 


the hest vot 


embers Che 


privileges as an 
\merican citizen, I hereby pledge to 
ote in the forthcoming national 


Variety in Rotary Club programs? The county-agent mem 
ber in Zanesville, Ohio, set this one up. From left to right 
are Walter Davis, 1959-60 Club President; Cyril White, a 
professional shearer; and Edward Hay. The Club enjoyed 
the demonstration immensely. Sheep's comment: “Baa-h!” 


election, November 8, and will endeavor in every 
way to have my friends and neighbors also vote.” 
Three clergymen were appointed to publicize the 
pledges—and to ensure proper follow-up 
YOUTH TACKLE OLD PROBLEMS 

Nearly 350 teen-agers of Buffalo, N. Y., took a look 
at some of their own problems recently in a day-long 
forum sponsored by the Buffalo Rotary Club. Bub 
bling with enthusiasm, they came up with answers 
to problems that long have vexed their elders. The: 
favored a curfew law as a deterrent to juvenile delin 
quency. There should be more cultural events in 
which adults and young people would be brought to 
gether, they said. Vocational counselling’? More guid 
ance would help, was the consensus in one of the ten 
workshops, perhaps starting as early as the seventh 
grade. Youths resolved to read more 
All agreed that “parents are the most instrumental 
factor in developing our attitudes toward adult life.” 


selectively 


The Spirit of Rotary moves out 
on its maiden run with a crew of 
Rotarians of Mornington, Aus 
tralia, who built it. Train is used 
to haul tourists around the beach 
fringed Mornington Peninsula 
The engine was made from en old 
truck. Profits from the venture 
are earmarked for Clulrs scholar 
ship fund and for aid to a senior. 


citizens’ group in Mornington 





It’s a proud day for Miss Elsie M. Saulsbury, pioneer edu- 
cator of crippled children. Rotarians of Baltimore, Md., 
honored her at luncheon and gave her « plaque (see item). 


Rotarian Joseph Manch, superintendent of Buffalo 
schools, commented on the success of the forum: “If 
you place responsibility with young people, they 
usually do the right thing. They deserve an A-plus 
rating for a terrific job.” 


SALUTE TO MISS SAULSBURY 

Behind the presentation of the plaque to Miss 
Elsie M. Saulsbury (photo above) lies another chap- 
ter in the long and inspiring story of Rotary’s help 
to crippled children. Retiring after 25 years as a 
teacher and principal of the William S. Baer School 
in Baltimore, Md., she found herself the honored 
guest of Baltimore Rotarians at a recent meeting 
Baltimore Rotarians, working with the Crippled 
Children’s Guild in the 1920s and later with the 
Maryland League for Crippled Children and Adults, 
helped to establish the city’s first school for crippled 
boys and girls. Miss Saulsbury came as a teacher 
shortly after the school opened its doors. They ar- 
ranged transportation for the students. They have 
urged State support for rehabilitation of youngsters, 
and they have helped secure Camp Greentop for the 
children, where therapy and the three R’s can con- 
tinue throughout the Summer months. 


98 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this 
department, Rotary has entered 98 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The new Clubs ( their 
sponsors are indicated in parentheses) are Bagal- 
kot (Dharwar), India; Komagane (lida), Japan; 
West Richmond (Richmond), W. Va.; Narasapatam 
(Chodavaram ), India; Tauranga South (Tauranga), 
New Zealand; Brits (Rustenburg), Union of South 
Africa; Hyuga ( Miyazaki), Japan; Coondapoor ( Udi- 
pi), India; Westminster (Lakewood and Arvada), 
Colo.; Wheaton (Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Bladens- 
burg, College Park, Damascus, District Heights, 
Olney, and Silver Spring, Md., and Washington, 
D. C.), Md.; Lexington Park (Annapolis, Pasadena, 
Glen Burnie, Lakeshore, and Severna Park), Md.; 
Santana do Ipanema (Maceioé and Paimeira dos In- 
dios), Brazil; Norringham North, England; Morrin- 
hos (Uberlandia), Brazil; Winton (Invercargill), 
New Zealand; Florissant (Ferguson), Mo.; Kawa- 
saki South (Kawasaki), Japan; Monmouth-Inde- 
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pendence (Salem), Oreg.; Bahia-Leste (Bahia and 
Bahia-Norte), Brazil; Tsubame (Sanjo), Japan; 
Miyazaki Nishi ( Miyazaki), Japan. 

Others are Yvetot (Dieppe), France; L’Aigle 
(Bernay), France; Bruxelles-Est (Brussels), Bel- 
gium; Bruxelles-Ouest (Brussels), Belgium; Mann- 
heim-Brucke (Mannheim), Germany; Sarasota Keys 
(Sarasota) [Sarasota], Fla.; General Guemes 
(Jujuy), Argentina; San Antonio Oeste (Bahfa 
Blanca), Argentina; San Martin de los Andes (San 
Carlos de Bariloche), Argentina; Towada (Hach- 
inohe, Aomori, and Aomori-East), Japan; Krishnara- 
janagar (Mysore), India; Ipswich North (Ipswich), 
Australia; Shibetsu (Asahigawa-West), Japan; Piet 
Petief (Ermelo) Union of South Africa; Rochester 
(Dover), N. H.; Oriskany (Utica), N. Y.; Madison 
Township (South Amboy), N. J.; Belmont ( Victoria 
Park), Australia; Nakhon Sawan (Dhonburi), Thai- 
land; Milano-Nord (Milan), Italy; Esch s/Alzette 
(Luxemburg), Luxemburg; Ylivieska (Kokkola- 
Gamlakarleby ), Finland; Florence ( Newport), Oreg.; 
Stone’s Corner (Woolloongabba), Australia; Man- 
chester North, England; Tuttlingen ( Ebingen), Ger- 
many; Saint-Etienne-Forez (Laydernier), France; 
Gosnells (Armadale), Australia; Hamilton East 
(Hamilton), New Zealand; Hirosaki East (Hiro- 
saki), Japan; Ominatotanabu (Aomori, Aomori East, 
Goshogawara), Japan; Yanagawa (Omuta), Japan; 
Shirley, England; Oerlikon (Zurich-Unterland), 
Switzerland; Chongoyape (Lambayeque), Peru; 
Southwest Tulsa ( Will Rogers, Southside Tulsa, and 
Tulsa), Okla.; Adaban-Khorramshar (Teheran), 
Iran; Chapecé (Concordia), Brazil; Carentan (Cou- 
tances), France; Mito Nishi (Mito), Japan; Santee- 
Lakeside (El Cajon and La Mesa), Calif.; Chillicothe 
(Lacon, Pekin, and Peoria), Ill; Berlin-Siid (Ber- 
lin), Germany; Berlin-Nord (Berlin), Germany; 
Vitry-sur-Seine (Sud-de-Paris), France; Ain-Témou- 
chent (Sidi-Bel-Abbes), Algeria; Batticaloa (Colom- 
bo), Ceylon; Aden (Kenya), Aden; Mascara (Sidi- 
Bel-Abbes), Algeria; Meilen (Zurich-Oberland), 
Switzerland; Halpine (Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Bla- 
densburg, College Park, Damascus, District Heights, 


Life on Bainbridge Island, Wash., gets a Rotary emphasis 
in a motion picture filmed and narrated by local Rotari- 
ans for circulation among other Rotary Clubs. Here Club 
member Lyle G. Malsed captures greeting of a “visitor.” 
Clubs in Australia, Mexico, Norway, India, have seen it. 
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Olney, Silver Spring, Rockville, Wheaton, Md., and 
Washington, D. C.), Md.; Newhall (San Fernando), 
Calif.; Kouvola-Kangas (Kouvola), Finland; Lisboa- 
Norte (Lisbon), Portugal; Peterhead, Scotland; Ur- 
dampilleta (Bolivar), Argentina; Bacabal (San 
Vincente), Brazil; Empalme San Vincente (San Vin- 
cente), Argentina; Tokyo Kohoku (Tokyo East), 
Japan; Unjha (Ahmedabad), India; Inglewood 
(Stratford), New Zealand; Amagi (Fukuoka), 
Japan; Saddle Brook (Rochelle Park), N. J.; Sierra 
Vista (Bisbee), Ariz; Elk River (Monticello), 
Minn.; Niantic (New London), Conn.; Southboro 
(Marlborough), Mass.; Imperial Beach (Coronado), 
Calif.; San Dimas (Glendora), Calif.; Miles (Chin- 
chilla), Australia; Floriano (Parnaiba), Brazil; Kan- 
cheepuram (Madras), India; Forest Park (East 
Point), Ga.; Fort Meade (Bartow), Fla.; Hindupur 
(Bangalore), India; Bateman’s Bay (Moruya), Aus- 
tralia; Jalna (Aurangabad), India. 


SHADY PROJECTS 

Colorado Boulevard, a main link between Eagle 
Rock and Pasadena, Calif., is a more pleasant drive 
today, thanks to the Rotary Club of Northeast Los 
Angele Last year, in coéperation with the Los 
Angeles Beautiful Committee, the Club planted 45 
magnolia and crepe-myrtle trees along a half-mile 
divider strip on the boulevard. Several civic leaders 
and representatives of other groups turned out for 
the dedication ceremony. The Chamber of Com- 
merce gave the Club an award for the project (see 
photo), which also received high praise from local 
residents 


All smiles over an 
award from ithe Los 
Angeles Beautiful 
Committee are Mrs, 
Valley Knudsen ; Lewis 
V. Barth, 1958-59 
President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Northeast 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 
City Councilman John 
C. Holland; and Wil. 
liam R. Van Dusen, 
then Governor of Ro- 
tary District 526 (read- 
ing clockwise). The 
Club beautified a city 


street with 45 trees. 


On the campus of Pennsylvania State University 
in University Park, a tree planting commemorating 
Pan-American friend- 
ship brought together 
students from the 21 
American nations. Each 
poured a small bag of 
native soil about the 
planted 
on the Mall in front of 
Old Main. It was a joint 
project of the State Col- 
lub and the University Committee on 


roots of a tree 


lege Rotary ‘ 


+ 
LJoOU 


Six billboards spelled out The Four-W ay Test in Glendale, 
Calif... recently. From left to right: 1959-60 Club Presi- 
dent Wilson M. Bates, Walter Stolrow, Emery S. Beardsley, 
and Fay G. Stone. A local advertising firm donated space. 


International Understanding. A band played, the 
flag of each nation was presented, then all repre- 
sentatives were invited to a Rotary meeting in the 
State College banquet hall—a great day all ‘round 
for the Western Hemisphere. 


$1.50 A SECOND 

Hundreds of boys and girls are enjoying the 
“splashiest” time of their lives this month in two 
large swimming pools, all because members of the 
Rotary Club of St. George, Que., Canada, decided 
to take the plunge a few months ago. Getting be- 


hind a community project to build the pools, Club 
members went on the air with a 12-hour appeal to 
radio listeners. Twelve hours later when they 
signed off, $67,000 of the $100,000 needed to com- 
plete the pools and bathhouses was pledged. 


TEEN CANTEEN 

If you want to see a joint that’s jumpin’, drop in 
some Saturday night at the Rotary-sponsore Can- 
teen in Bridgeton, N. J. Community leaders say that 
it is just about the finest youth program ever de- 
veloped in the area. Five hundred teen-agers pack 
the place on an average night. Attendance has 
soared as high as 1,000. Cokes, rock-and-roll dance 
contests (and a few less strenuous ones for the Ro- 
tary chaperones), and stunts keep the parties lively 
The 108 Bridgeton Rotarians—and their wives- 
staff the Canteen every Saturday during the school 
year as part of their Community Service program 
... In Fortitude Valley, Australia, a dinner organ- 
ized by Rotarians recently netted more than $2,000 
for the town’s new youth club building. Club mem 
bers called the dinner a “Monster Féte.” The check 
was turned over to Commissioner of Police Rotarian 
Frank Bischof, a leader in the Police and Citizens 
Association, which is building the club... . The 
Rotary Club of Cairns, Australia, recently presented 
a check for £300 to the Cootheringa Home at 
Townsville, a clinic serving crippled children of 
north Queensland. 
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This tranquil scene outside the Convention Hall on Thursday soon bustled with thousands of Conventiongoers leaving for many lands. 


More Miami Memos 


A postscript to last month’s report on Rotary’s 1960 Convention. 


Fathers and Sons. Already, though Ro 


tary is only 55 vears old, one may speak 
of successive generations of Rotarians 
This obtains in places of leadership as 
well as in the ranks. In the 1960-61 crop 
of District Governors there are three 
who are sons of Past District Governors. 
The three are Tuomas A. Carp, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, son of Pasr Director and 
Past District Governor JAMES G. Carp; 
J. Bernarp Scumoot, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
son of Pagy District Governor ALBERT S. 
Schmidt; and VAIKUNTHRAI BHUPATRAM 
Suastri, of Surat, India, son of Past Dts- 
rrict Governor J. G. SHASTRI. 


How Many from Where? Here is an al 
phabetical list of the 67 countries anc 
geographical regions represented by 
registrants at the 1960 Convention in 
Miami-Miami Beach: Aden, 1; Alaska, 2; 
Argentina, 75; Australia, 42; Belgium, 
1; Bermuda, 4; Bolivia, 1; Brazil, 44; 
Canada, 295; Ceylon, 3; Chile, 17; China, 
3; Colombia, 152; Costa Rica, 17; Cuba, 
171; Cyprus, 1; Denmark, 2; Dominican 
Republic, 20; Ecuador, 12; England, 29; 
Finland, 5; France, 20; Federal Repub 
lic of Germany, 8; Greece 3; Guade- 
loupe, 3; Guatemala, 26; Hawaii, 8; Hon 
duras, 15; India, 21; Indonesia, 3; Iran, 
2; Ireland, 1; Israel, 2; Italy, 8; Japan, 
89; Korea, 2; Lebanon, 1; Malaya, 1; 
Martinique, 2; Mexico, 137; The Nether 
lands, 3; Netherlands Antilles, 6; New 
Zealand, 25; Nicaragua, 4; Norway, 5; 
Pakistan, 6; Panama, 11; Paraguay, 11; 
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Philippine 5; Portugal, 2; 
FE! Salvador, 11: Scot- 
Surinam, 1; Sweden, 
Thailand, 2; Union of 
nited Arab Republic, 
of America, 9,798; 
fuela, 32: Virgin Is- 
West Indies Federa 

tion, 


Music Mah. Kererc R. Kuiweman is a 
vocal music teacher in Canton, Ill. He 
train and in 


level of 


choruses 
many var } S » lift the 
is area consultant 
Asso 
adjudicator and dire 
As happens to 
he is drafted to lead 
ig wherever he goes in Rotary. 
son I was 
District this year,” says KET, 
eader at our Dis 
many 
ought it would be 
that spot to the 
what other ex- 
Ket is a 
there, wouldn't you 
ows of Fulton County? 


Know Your Tartans? Among the bonnie 
Scotiand here in Conven- 
MACKINTOSHES, Bop 
and May, from Hamilton—husband and 
hitect and college lecturer, re- 
y. Wherever they go they find 


sic Educators 
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ivais 


nominated to be Gov- 


e been song 
nrerences to so 


fellows t 


years 
move me trom 
I don’t know 
there d be.” 
ittie too 
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modest 


folks from 


tion Town are the 


wife, are 


themselves delivering brief 
tartans The lady’s sash 
mean?” May explains 
eft houlder it 
| 


ectures on 
what does it 
“Worn over the 
proclaims that she is 

wears her 
hear-r-r-r-rt. 
shoulder, it shows 


marrie a married woman 


husband's tartan over her 
Worn over her left 
that she is ‘looking.’ This 
MAY go on. “We call it a lukenbooth; 
as vou see, it is surmounted by the an- 
cient « formed 
out of the twained hearts of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the Ear! of Dearniley. The 
ukenbooth dates far back—to the 
old in booths 

sold for 
uck. In the davs engagement 
ings t betokened engagement.” We 


further that when a Scottish miss 


proo h?” 


rown of Scotiand and is 


name 
davs when the brooch was 


on the bridges of Edinburgh— 


be fore 


she takes the tartan (vou never 

it plaid) of her husband. We learn 
also that there are tartans for day wear 
vhile the two 


and for evening wear and 


designate the same clan, the accent and 
trength of the colors are differ- 


from the othe! 


genera 
Finally, for 
wears a kilt 
The surest way to show that vou know 
ittle about the land of the heather 
ment 


ent one 


heaven's sake, one person 


is to 


pluralize this singular ga 


Senior Conventioner. We don’t know for 
sure—we'll find out soon afte: 
this—but we think that the oldest of al 
attending the 1960 Convention is Josnuas 
Moore, 924% 


of the Rotary Club of 


you read 


charter membet 
Westfield, N. J 


years old 
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Sitting in their home on wheels 


Capps family, of Kinston, 


sa 


the J. Talbot 


a converted school bus 


NV. C., plan a day by reviewing the Convention 


program, Their bus, which sleeps six, has an icebox, stove, closets, and 
table. A sign on the back says what you'd expect it to say: “Miami or Bust!” 


Another meeting of East and 
West at Miamiland, as Mrs. 
Naganori Okamura, of Tokyo, 
Japan, holds and fans 13-month- 
old Haldane Boykin, Jr., son of 
a Rotarian of Chattahooche, Fla. 


Belgian artist Jean Van Noten, 
a Rotarian of Englewood, N. J., 
sketches at the Miami Museum of 
Modern Art, where his tapestries 
and watercolors were displayed 
during Convention week. Behind 
the artist is one of his tap- 


estries titled Le Temps Passe. 


In their Miamiland hats, incoming Dis 
trict Governor Vinayak D. Kirpekar and 
his wife, of Sholapur, India, pause to 
check the starting time of the “Fle 
mingo Festival” at Hialeah Park, a pre 
Convention event that included tufie 
service for thousands in the grandstand 





A “welcoming committee” in Delray Beach, Fla., just north of Miami, is 
out to greet incoming District Governor Cecil S. Farrar (turning to read 
sign). of Delray Beach, and other Rotarians on the special train taking 
International Assembly participants from Lake Placid, N. Y., to Miami. 


On stage at the first session to provide a musical interlude is the Chatta- 
nooga Boys Choir, its 42 members ranging from 8 to 12 years old. The 
group is rated among the five best boys choirs in the United States. 


As the strains of Auld Lang Syne fade away in the huge auditorium, President Harold 
Thomas gathers with his wife, May, and their son Hal and his wife, Thelma. It’s a 
moment filled with congratulatory handclasps and fond farewells from many Rotarians. 
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Convention Sergeant at Arms Frank McDonald (left), 
of Tampa, Fla., receives the mace, symbolic of his au- 
thority, from RI Under Secretary Charles M. Dyer. 
Sergeant Frank had some 200 assistants helping him. 


Seeing double? You should because these tie adjusters 
are twins: Edward R. Ahlenius (left), of Bloomington, Iil., 
an incoming District Governor, and William H. Ahlenius, 
incoming President of the Decatur, Ill.. Rotary Club. 


Many speakers addressed the Convention 
audiences, the featured ones having been 
presented last month. Here are others who 
spoke from the stage at plenary sessions. 


Ben McGahey, head. 
Dade County Board of 
Commissioners, greets 
Rotarians and guests. 
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Maurice R. Harrison 
Jr., President, Ro 
tary Club of Miami 
extends his welcome 


Fun for everyone is always the general idea 
in the Youth Hub located in a decorated 
room in Convention Hall. The doughnut 
eaters are Mike Orlin (left), 11, of Hamea- 
kau, Hawaii, and Lee Capps, 11, of Kins- 
ton, N.C... . (At left) Swingin’ out to a 
juke-box tune, these teen-agers are compet- 
ing in a rock-and-roll contest. They didn’t 
win, but all agreed they were “real cool.” 


{mong the reunioneers at the 
Monday's luncheon for present 
and past RI officers is this 1905- 
37 group. In rear (left to right) 
are Walter R. Jenkins. U.S.A.: 
Edwin A. Glenn, U.S.A.: Roy 
Smith, U.S.A it table (left to 
right J. E. Caulder, Canada; 
H. J. Brunnier. U.S.A... 1952-53 
Rotary International President: 
Horacio Navarrete, Cuba: Chas. 
J. Turck, U.S.A.; Wm. D. Cope- 
land, U.S.A Ceorge W. Harris, 
US.A Gerald Murray, U.S.A. 


Vristan E. Guevara. William R.Robbins,of Walter R. Beaumier, George R. Means, RI Lloyd Hollister, Treasurer of RI, after 
tl Director, Cordoba, Miami, RI First Vice- of Lufkin, Tex., Chair- General Secretary, pre- presenting his report at Tuesday-morn- 
drgentina, responds to President, presides at man, Balloting Com- sents his report at sec- ing session, returns his entire “salary” of 
nddresses of welcome doption of program. mittee, gives report. ond plenary session, $1 to Harold Thomas, Rotary's President. 
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Camp Tidnish, on Northumberland Strait in Nova Scotia, 
shows the results of recent building-improvement program. 


In one of two camp dormitories, boys wait for luncheon call. 
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Happy Times 
at Tidnish 


I HE only camp for crippled children 


in the Canadian maritime Province of 
Nova Scotia is Camp Tidnish, operated 
by the 62-man Rotary Club of Amherst 
Situated at the mouth of the Tidnish 
River on the Northumberland Strait, it 
is now in its second year as an outdoo! 
center for crippled children. Prior to 
1959, the Rotary Club maintained the 
camp for underprivileged youngsters. 

“We decided to make it a camp for 
crippled children,” says Robert S. Cald 
well, 1959-60 President of the Amherst 
Rotary Club, “because the need for such 
a camp was clear. So, with the coopera- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Society for Crip- 
pled Children, we went ahead with 
changes that had to be made to accom 
modate handicapped campers.” 

New facilities included the building of 
a second ten-bed dormito , the install- 
ing of new beds and mattresses, and a 
genera! improvement of the main lodge, 
which houses the dining room, play 
room, and staff quarte The staff, com 
prised of a director and his assistant, 
was enlarged to include a speech ther- 
apist, a registered nurse, two camp 
counsellors, and a near-by doctor on cal 
for emergencies 

These improvements cost nearly 
$5,000; the salaries paid the assistant 
director, registered nurse, and speech 
therapist totalling $965. Other participat- 
ing service clubs in the area contributed 
$2,175 to help defray improvement ex 
penses, while the Nova Scotia Society 
for Crippled Children reimbursed the 
Amherst Club for the s: ie the 


medical specialists 


The 1960 season is now under way 


Camp Tidnish. As in ‘59, this season 

divided into three separate periods of 
two weeks each, and organizations spon 
soring campers pay $30 a week for each 
child. With 4,000 names on the records 
of the Nova Scotia Society for Crippled 
Children, no organization interested in 
sending a youngster to camp is faced 
with a scarcity of eager candidates. 

As Chairman of the Camp Committee 
of the Amherst Rotary Club, Hugh C 
Tennant gets pretty close to the camp- 
ers. “The test of their enjoyment of Tid- 
nish is how they leave it on their last 
day. When a little fellow with damaged 
legs turns for his last look at the water 
and says, ‘Boy, I sure wish I was goin’ 
in now’—you know he loved it and 
wants to come back.” 
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These Rotariamns.-- 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


SUNSHINE Spreader. “In Calcutta, 
Delhi, and writes an ob 
server, ‘the most conspicuous signs 
night sky in huge red 
1 Soviet Books and 

they) are read in 


Bombay, 


lighting the 
letter ay ‘Rea 
Periodi 


India with th 


idity and creduli 
readers To 
other 


characteri Lik i new 
counter suc fluences and 


publication deems unwhol 


some to! 


doctor 
irom 
publi 
profit 
magaZin 


and g 
Krishnavva 


12 and 14 

in awarenes 
temporaries,’ 
nayya of his 
It helps to pro- 
inderstanding so 
East and West 
of expressing 
Now the editor 

ns to expand the 


S171 


ix-year-old mag 
to 30.000 in a 
ars. During a 
United States he 
icators and juve 
publishers and 
ike his magazine 
medium of infor- 
ung 
schools.” Some 

must be found 
youth with read- 
vill help them be- 
ing democratic 
;s of tomorrov 


people in 


Cancer Fighter. Dr. Harry A. 
Duncan, 83 t couldn’t stand in- 
i retired from big- 
is home town of 

n whose Rotary 
nembership since 


actl 
city | 
Mille: 
Club he 


1944. So the former Philadelphia 
surgeon and Temple University 
professor of gynecology and obstet- 
rics started a free cancer-detection 
clinic that now makes more than 
1,000 cancer tests a plus 
checking repeat patients. The re- 
sults are sent to the patient's doc- 
tor. Dr. Duncan puts some of his 
own money into the project, which 
also employs the services of a tech- 
nician. Supplies 
with the community's share of Can- 
cer Society funds. A Wooster wom- 
an left him $25,000 for the clinic, 
which is open to anyone from any- 
where completely without charge 
Dr. Duncan is a strong advocate of 
periodic examinations. “Get an ear- 
ly diagnosis,” he recommends. “I 
don’t know of any way to stop can- 
cer (from starting). There is a lot 
of research and work in that direc- 
tion. But I do know there are many 
people dying of cancer who need 
not. The way to stop many of these 
deaths is early, complete examina- 
tion.” Dr. Duncan, under- 
standably, was named “Man of the 
Year” in 1959 by his Rotary Club 


year, 


are purchased 


quite 


In the Family. Rotarians of Peo- 
ria, Ill., believe that they may have 
made Rotary history not long ago 
At a recent meeting they inducted 
four and one son-in-law of 
Club members. The new members 
are R. H. Curtis White, John Muel- 
ler, Harry Noble, Richard Ullman, 
and Chris Hoerr III 


sons 


Poet. C. Ronald Ellis, a widely 
travelled writer and Rotarian of 
Palm Springs, Calif., has through 
the vears written many song lyrics 
and poems. One of his latest cre- 
ations, dealing with Rotary, has 
aroused the admiration of Rotari- 
ans over a wide area. He's been 
asked to read the poem at Rotary 
Club meetings, and he’s distributed 
many copies to Rotarians who have 
asked for them. Here is the poem, 


A poem inspired a painting (see item). 


together with a painting inspired 
by it and drawn by an artist friend 
(see cut) 
Rovrany'’s Rampow 
For East was cast and West was west 
\ot many years ago 


Till men of courage, whose hearta knew beat, 
Proved tt is not so 
horrowed the teason the rainbows 
teach 
in radiant splendor, above 
4 colors bring joy,” the rainbows 
ind joy in a heart brings love 


They 


preach 


ind love tn a heart is a seed that grou 
In an ever-contwintng vine, 

Embracing all colores of men 
But auided by the Divine 


here below, 


Bridaing the seven aeaa of life” 
This beautiful arc, ao grand 

Spans the chasms of hateful strife, 
Till there ta no “foreiaqn land.” 

For the wheels of Rotary, rolling aiong, 
Bring tidings of brotherty love 

ind the symbol of Rotary's gladsome song 
Js seen in the rainbows above 


Blindness Overcome. In 1912, a 
small, wiry man arrived in Wilcox, 
Ariz. He learned to love the out- 
doors, the long rides, and the vigor 
of a cowboy’s 
life. But these 
pleasures 
were doomed, 
for Vincent 
Craig was 
thrown from 
his horse, his 
back broken, 
and his eye- 
sight drastic- 
ally impaired 

It didn't 
break his spir- 
it, however, according to Wanda 
Hoffmeyer, who these 
facts and who is the free-lance writ- 
ing wife of Edward Hoffmeyer, a 
Williams, Ariz., Rotarian. His love 
for people, another's voice, a friend 
ly handclasp, and ability at typing 
made him decide to give news col- 


Craiz 


provided 
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Frank Honicker (right) has been Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Philadel. 
phia, Pa., 40 years. Congratulating him 
as he accepts a tribute at a Club cele- 
bration are Club President Harry W. 
Scheb (left) and George Means, Gen- 
eral Secretary of Rotary International. 


Three generations in the Rotary Club 
of Coronado, Calif.: Alfred Laing, a 
charter member of the Club; grandson 
John Laing; and son Alfred G. Laing. 


lecting a whirl. Vincent and his 
wife, Edna, moved to Williams, 
Ariz., in 1925. By 1926 he had be- 
come the Williams correspondent 
to the Arizona Republic. In 1927 
F. E. Wells, editor-publisher of the 
Williams News, and a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Williams, 
asked him to become a full-time 
reporter for his newspaper. 

A blind man report the news? 
With Vincent Craig, just as his 
senses of touch and hearing have 
become supersensory, so has his 
memory. He grabs a cup of coffee, 
stokes up his prodigious pipe, and 
gets behind the typewriter, with a 
telephone alongside. When discuss 
ing news, he pecks out the main 
points of the item to be woven into 
a news story later. 

This requires very little reading 
back to him, for the act of typing 
down, though he can't see it, im- 
presses it upon his memory. When 
Edna was living (she died in 1958), 
she read a few notes for him. For 
usually, Vincent can tell you al- 
most to the word what you said, 
and, very likely, why you probably 
said it. 

To friends, fellow members, and 
guests of the Rotary Club of Wil- 
liams, the most amazing thing is 
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Vincent 


sif tl 


Craig’s Rotary report. He 
rough a meeting never mak- 
Then he returns home 


with un- 


ing a note 


and types out his column 
failing accuracy 
The 


evel one 


remark has been made that 
were as attentive as 
Vince we'd probably get more out 

As Helen Keller 
each gains from the 
other stimulating hints of potency 


varieties of truth.” 


of the meeting 


once said, * 
and new 
Nicholas C. Menaker, 


Fla., hadn't missed a 
Club was 


Live Wire. 
of Holly Hill 
Rotary meeting since his 
founded, and the minor fact that he 
was confined to the hospital wasn’t 
him from at least 
eavesdropping on the next meeting 


going to top 
a telephone hookup ar- 
two of his fellow Club 
Frank Sica and Ray- 
mond J. Lawrence, he did just that. 
And wanted to speak in 
the meeting, he just talked into the 
the thing he missed 


vas the food 


So, with 
ranged b 
members, Dr 


when he 


phone; only 


Gift of Nature. Twenty thousand 
woods, marsh, and open 
prairie in the Little Eau Pleine 
River valley of Wisconsin are now 
a wildlife refuge—thanks to Rotar- 
in Stanton W. Mead, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company, 
which he heads. The company gave 
the George W. Mead Wildlife Area 
to the last year. It is believed 
such gift in the 
tory of Wi The value of 

land, iid a conservation offi- 

“cannot be judged in monetary 
When we dedicate this 
rea, we are restoring a natural bal- 


acres of 


State 
be the largest 


consin 


ilues 


ce in peopie 11VesS 


Day of Memories, The new $200,- 
000 YMCA building in Hattiesburg, 


ea 


Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 


for the Rotary 
England 


senior active 


insurance—casualty ) ; 


active); and Treasurer Festus 


‘others 


year 1960-61 are (from lejt to right 
} ice-President 
Immediate Past President Harry B. Shaw, of Oldham, England (senior 
Moffat, of Falkirk, Scotland 


Miss., wi being named in his 
honor, and Rotarian Joseph 


Sr., let his 


Maury 
mind drift back 
back to 1923, 
secretary of 
lumber and rail- 
projector 


Gandy, 


to earlier 


road cam with a movie 


and organ to bring religious guid- 


ance and recreation to the men 
back to the when as 
general was told to 
close the “Y”’ for lack of funds, but 
somehow managed to keep it oper- 
ating back to all the baseball 
games and basketball matches and 
swimming that 
have happened save for him. And 
now, after his retirement, his son, 
J. Maury Gandy, Jr., also a Hatties- 
burg Rotarian and Past Club Presi 
dent, was 


Depression 


secretary he 


classes would not 


following in his footsteps 


neral secretary of the “Y.” Yes, 


as 2 


it was a good day. 


Presidential Family. Four mem- 
bers of the family have 
headed the Rotary Club of Thom- 
son, Ga. This year the President is 
N. Wilson. His late father, 
Edgar, and his brothers James and 
John also held the post. 


Same 


Robert 


Guide. College-bound youngsters 
in the metropolitan area of Kansas 
City, Mo., can get financial help 
from variety of differ- 
ent institutions. The difficulty has 
always been in learning about the 
help offered. But now each of the 
high-school counsellors in the 
has a thick, 


scholarship director) 


a bewildering 


area 
copy of a loose-leaf 
prepared es- 
pecially for use in advising students 
of the Kansas-Mis area. It’s 
the brainchild of Rotarian E. L. 
Filby and was prepared under the 
supervision of Rotarian James A. 
Hazlett, superintendent of the pub- 
City. Many 
direc- 


sourl 


lic schools of Kan 


helped produce the 


President J]. C. Pride, of Bath, 


H. J. Bennett, of Wrexham, Wales 


business promotion), 
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The Frank E. Spains, 


Mammoth Gift. A _ 1%2-million- 
dollar rehabilitation center may 
soon begin to rise on the medical 
campus of the University of Ala- 
bama, thanks to a $600,000 gift from 
1951-52 Rotary International Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Frank E. Spain, of 
Birmingham, Ala. The contribu- 
tion is contingent upon its being 
matched on a two-for-one basis by 
Federal money. Said University 
President Dr. Frank A “This 
magnificent contribution will 
not only bring great benefit to a 
large number of handicapped peo- 
ple, both old and young, but it will 
make possible the train 

workers who will then 
centers 
will 


Rose 


also 
ing of 
be available to staff other 
throughout the State and it 
provide an opportunity to advance 
knowledge crippling 
conditions through research.’ 


concerning 


Source. A Madagascar 12-franc 
postage stamp featuring the 
nilla bean, one of Madagascar’ 
main products, owes its existence 
to a U.S.A. businessman. That’s 
not quite so surprising when it is 
known that Chester A. Smeltzer, a 
Rotarian of Ramsey, N. J., is an 
importer of the vanilla orchid’s 
beans, and also an ardent stamp 
collector. His suggestion that Mad- 
agascar issue a tamp was 
greeted with enthusiasm 
authorities there, stamp 
was issued as one of a series which 
also included stamps featuring 
manioc and cloves 


Va- 


vanilla 
by postal 
and the 


Scouting Honors. Three Rotari- 


donors of $600,000 to rehabilitation in Alabama (see item), 


ans were among the eight men in 
the United States recently honored 
with the Silver Buffalo award of 
the Boy Scouts of America. They 
were Clifford A. Randall, 1958-59 
President of Rotary International 
and a lawyer of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Joe C. Carrington, insurance execu- 
tive and rancher of Austin, Tex.; 
and Robert John Lloyd, business 
executive and active Scouter of Ta- 
coma, Wash. The award is 
on the basis of noteworthy 


made 
service 
to boyhood of a national or inter- 
national character, outside the line 
of regular duty, either directly to 
or independent of the Boy Scouts 
of America 


Rotarian Honors. Honored by the 
Government of Panama for the con- 
tribution he and his have 
made to the development of the 
Republic of Panama was Robert J. 
Boyd, of Panama City, a Past Direc- 
tor of Rotary Inter- 
national. In being 
named to the Order 
of Vasco Nufiez de 
talboa with the 
rank of Knight, he 
received 
highest a\ 
Appointed a 
of the West 
stan High 
was Jamil Husain Rizvi, 
Pakistan Elected president of 
the Ontario for Crippled 
Children was L. P. Whaley, Secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of 
Marys, Ont., Canada, and a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary Interna- 


firm 
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vard 
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Paki- 

Court 
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Wouen genial Roe Ryan Mitchell 
discusses civic affairs while cutting a 
customer’s hair, he isn’t just “shoot- 
ing the breeze.” Since 1941, except 
for an interval of three and a half 
years, the popular Rotarian barber 
has served continuously as Mayor of 
Calhoun City, Mississippi. 

“Folks joke about ‘barbershop poli- 
tics,’"” says Roe, “but, after all, who 
has a better knowledge of what the 
people are thinking than a barber? 
One can learn a lot by steering the 
conversation into certain channels 
and then listening carefully. I've 
been doing this for years, and have 
come to know and understand the 
chief gripes, hopes, and dreams of 
the townspeople.” 

The technique paid off recently 
when town councilmen were consid- 
ering raising funds for badly needed 
civic improvements by levying a 
half-cent city sales tax. No one was 
sure how townspeople would react to 
the plan, so Mayor Mitchell sought 
the advice of his customers. Day after 
day as he cut hair in his barbershop, 
he nudged the conversation over to 
the proposed sales tax. He found that 
most people agreed the town sorely 
needed the additional revenue, and 
they favored the tax. Their primary 
concern was the manner in which 
the money would be spent. The ma- 
jority felt that street improvements 
should take priority over all other 
projects, and they discussed the need 
for improved and extended sewer 
lines, a city park, and other needed 
improvements. 

After listening to many a heated 
discussion in his barbershop, Mayor 
Mitchell felt that he could in good 
conscience work with the council- 
men for the enactment of the tax law 
A short time afterward, the city sales- 
tax proposal was adopted, and streets 





His Honor the Barber 


all over town have since been im- 
proved with the additional revenue. 

Mavor Mitchell has been barbering 
for 40 years in Calhoun City (1950 
pop.: 1,319). He and his wife, Madge, 
have a son and a daughter, both of 
whom are teachers 

In addition to cutting hair and 
serving as Mayor, Roe Mitchel! is sec- 


The Mayor at work on the author. 


Central Natural 
1950, working with 
individuals, he 


i to establish a natural-gas sys- 


retary of the North 
Gas. District In 
various groups and 
he per 
te n in the area 
Mavo1 
othe! 


imerous Civit 


and his council, whieh 
ve pians 
improvements 
ently they extended the cor- 
mits of Calhoun City to make 


Rotarians, ha 


ivailable to more 


ervices 


people of Calhoun City feel 
heading their 
government For, after 
you tell the Mayor 


while he’s cut- 


to have a barber 


pal 


ere eise can 


to run the town 


ur hair? 


—E. H. JOHNSON 








tional... . Named “Young Man of 
the Year” in Collinsville, Ill., was 
Donald M. Glover, 
his Rotary Club's 
1960-61 Vice-Presi- 
dent. ... The au- 
ditorium in a new 
nine-story addition 
to St. Mary’s Gen- 
eral Hospital in 
Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada, has been 
named ‘‘Heasley 
Hall” to honor Hugh J. Heasley, a 
Past District Governor of Rotary 
International. . . . Named one of 
the “Ten Outstanding Young Men 


Sloane 
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of Greater Boston” by the Boston, 
Mass., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Marshall M. Sloane, of 
Stoneham, Mass 

Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, of Karachi, 
Pakistan, for his work in further- 
ing better between Aus- 
tria and Pakistan, has been deco- 
rated by Austria with the Grosses 
Ehrenzeichen Verdienste um 
die Republik Osterreich. ... Famed 
surgeon Dr. M. C. Modi, who 
has performed thousands of free 
eye operations throughout India, 
was honored at a luncheon of the 
Rotary Club of Mandya, India. An 
honorary member of the Club, Dr. 


was 


relations 


fuer 


eye 


Modi had conducted a two-week 
“Free Eye Operation Camp” spon- 
sored by the Club. There had been 
3,368 consultations, 1,349 medical 
treatments, and 433 operations. ... 
tobert B. Diemer, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been awarded the 1960 
Missouri Honor Award “for distin- 
guished service in engineering” by 
the University of Missouri. As ger.- 
eral manager and chief engineer of 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, he is now su- 
pervising the completion of a 200- 
million-dollar expansion program 
to provide the coastal plain of 
southern California with enough 
Colorado River water to meet the 
needs of 3 million more people 
Reélected president of the West 
Bengal Contractors Association 
was P. K. Roy, of Calcutta, India 
Quoted at length in an article on 
research in a recent issue of Chem- 
ical Week was Henry J. Schoder, of 
Kankakee, II] John A. Nes- 
bitt, of Miami Beach, Fla., program 
director of Junior Chamber Inter- 
national, has been awarded a grant 
by the National Recreation Associ- 
ation for study at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the field of recreation for 
the ill and the handicapped 
Hess T of Des Moines, 
lowa, has received the annual Com- 
munity Service Award of the Des 
Moines Tribune 
The Club 
of Columbus, Ga., 
recently observed 
‘Tom Wade Day” 
to honor the 45 
of totary 
service and 39 years 
of perfect attend- 
ance of 80-year-old 
Thomas P. Wade, 
who retired ten years ago from a 
»4-year railroad career New 
president general of the National 
Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution is Dr. Herschel Stratton 
Murphy, of Roselle-Roselle Park, 
Ba Stanley S. Kresge, of 
Detroit, Mich., has been awarded 
an honorary doctor of humanities 
3ethany College, Beth- 


Sears, 


Rotary 


years 


Wade 


degree by 
any, W. Va 

W. C. Mead, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
recently became the third person in 
his State to receive the Award of 
Merit of the National Foundation, 
in recognition of his 20 years’ work 
with the March of Dimes. 
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e exuberant and rat 
about unrea 


other hand, a pet 


and orderly a 
eless and silov 
the change 

gnificant point i 
tional disturbance 
ops unchecked, the 
be the breaking 
ances of av 

ent author 
f the disturbance 
olved in t 
in A. McLean 
ternationa B 
tion, “In n 
hehavior occur 
opment of an emo 
tered behavior pat 
the individual! on the 
nan or manage! 

If the pat ent 
eatment, he can 
t his probler with 
ff from 


1 occurs, reco’ 


worl 
plexitv and depth of 
patient’s desire to 
of treatment 
advertising man 


Pmequacy 
who 


ic e-president, a tew 


davs of rest and self-appraisal and a 


long talk with his family doctor opened 
his eves to the necessity of asking for 


his old job back—and he was cured. A 


interviews with a 


with 


dozen psychiatrist, 


combined more help and under- 
standing from her husband, enabled the 
housewife to meet her problems more 
maturely. 

Most breakdowns can be 
it is usually better not to 
the first place. Says Dr. John Maclver, 
full-time psychiatrist for Fore 
Loyalty Group, “A nervous breakdown 
is an unfortunate solution to emotional 
problems. The patient pays a stiff price 
for any benefits he gains.” 

So if we recognize in ourselves symp- 
toms that are making us, or others, un- 


happy, we should seek immediate help. 


But 
one in 


“cured.” 


have 


America 


A good place to start is the family doc- 
tor or clergyman. In the early stages of 
emotional trouble, a candid talk with a 
sympathetic listener may be al! we need 

As individuals, we might trv to handle 
better the stresses of life 
the Institute of Living, 
“Every problem of frustration which is 


Savs Dr. John 


Donnelly, of 


faced realistically and dealt with in an 
organized way adds to the strength of 
the Every 
which a 


personality. failure from 


lesson has been learned pro 


vides both an experience and an asset 
which increases meet 


our capacity to 


new problems.” 


Call In Plato 
[Continued from page 19] 


for Adult (estab- 
the Ford 


Southwestern at 


the Fund 
lished by 


Education 
Foundation) gave 
two Memphis profes- 
that 


community 


sors fare to 


Bell's 
projec t 


plane Philade|phia 
became a 


kinds of 
share in 


idea 
that all 
and 


basic 
businesses, 
large small, might any 
town 

Rotarian 


wiry sil- 


In the Spring of 1955, genia 


educator Granville Davis and 
ver-haired philosopher Laurence Kinney 
tramped through the plants, offices, and 
stores of Memphis with their scheme for 
using liberal arts to broaden manage- 
ment vision. Would the businessmen on 
Main Street Front Street 
their key Monday 
for two years, plus periodic all<lay ses- 
with visit- 


ing poets and scholars, and pay $500 for 


and release 


men every morning 


sions and week-end retreats 

their books and expenses? 
“We won't teach them a 

fact,” Kinney 
learn to think 


single prac- 
“But 


them- 


tica! guaranteed 
they'll 
selves.” 

On Front Street in 
man Caffey Robertson had been just as 


boldly for 


Memphis, cotton 


worried about handing over his smal! 


business to “yes men” as the big cor- 


poration heads at Bell. 


If we are undergoing severe stress in 
different sectors of life, it 
would be wise to let up In at least one 


several our 


of them if we possibly can. If we have 
emotional problems at home and a quar- 
re! going at the office, for example, this 
is the wrong time to go without proper 
sleep 

When stress 
give ourselves a break by 


is unavoidable, we can 
keeping it 
simple. If we’re starting out on a new 
and unfamiliar job, don't pick that week 
to give up smoking. If we find that we're 
getting wound up 
problem, the best thing to do is to take 
time out—see a movie, go away for the 
week-end—and come back to it with a 
relaxed mind. 

In work and in play, we 
recognize our limitations 
told me, “The most important day of my 
life was the day I stopped trying to set 
the world on fire, and accepted myself— 
the good and the bad, the strength and 
the for what I 
been a happier man, a more understand 
ing father, 
ever since.’ 

These seem like little things, and they 
are. But they help us accept a truth that 
have 


over a worrtsome 


must try to 


A writer once 


weaknesses was. I've 


and a more useful citizen 


may been hard to learn as chil 
dren: that there is nothing, really, to be 
afraid of. As we learn this, we grow in 
faith, we grow in strength, and, most im 


portant, we grow in our capacity to love 


Hills 
one 


Ray 
route in 


Skin 
1920 


Out at Forest 
ner, built 
into 100,000 quarts a day without forma! 


Dairy, 
who milk 
education himself, said: “I've got a man 
with a college degree in dairy manufac 


dairy pathology, dairy chemistry, butter, 


turing knows dairy bacteriology, 


about 
the 


and cheese, but he needs to know 


human beings and what makes 
world go.” 

the 
famous old cotton houses and the Union 
Planters Bank had 


taking correspondence 


Down by the Mississippi River 


enrolied men who 


been business 
since they got out of high 
school but “looked down thelr 
With the U.S.A 


ness plagued with probiems from the 


courses ever 
noses at 
busi- 


culture.” cotton 


economic plight of backwoods Tennes 
see farmers to political crises in Asia and 
Africa, al! could use “broader vision.’ 
Most of the 22 students, from 20 firms, 
who reported for the first class in Sep 
tember, 1955—a 
Plato with famed philosophers String 
Barr and Scott Buchanan 


week-end retreat on 


fellow came 
strictivy under orders from the boss 
“I thought my boss was crazy said 
J. Goldsmith and Sons’ merchandise 
manager Phil Murphy. “What, I 
dered, Plato got to do 
department-store business?” 


From 6 o'clock Friday 


won 


has with the 


until late Sun- 





When the Gong Sounds, They’re Always on Hand! 


For at least 25 years 
these 12 men have not 


missed a meeting. 


(1) James H. Leddy, coal and building material, 25 years benville, Ohio; (23) Roscoe C. Briggs, lumber dealer, 32% 
Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, and Ardsley, N. Y.; (2) Leon S. Haas vrs.; (24) Clyde K. Craft, senior active, 304 yrs., (25) Jerry B. 
Jr., title and coriveyance attorney, 26 vy! Opelousas, La Wilson, senior active, 35% yrs., (26) H. Claude Hardy, senior 
(3) Ludwig R. Whitesell, building materials distributing, 27 active, 35% yrs.—all of Oneonta, N. Y.; (27) Arthur Birchen- 
yrs., Shickshinny, Pa.; (4) O. Albin Olson, farming, 27 yrs., ough, honorary, 33 yrs., Skaneateles, N. Y.; (28) J. Harold 


Sidney, Nebr.; (5) George A. Obby, dentistry—exodonist, 31 Harris. lumber—retailing, 33% vrs.. Wynne, Ark.; (29) 


7 > 


yrs., Eastern Cleveland, Ohio; (6) R. A. Sand, dentistry, 2 Charles Van Winkle, real estate and insurance, 37% yrs., 
yrs., Fargo, No. Dak.; (7) Karl F. Barfield, sanatoria, 31 vrs., Rutherford, N. J.; (30) Redmond Sheppeard, railroad trans- 
Tucson, Ariz.; (8) Stockton Pountain, government inspectior portation, 27% yrs., Sulphur Springs, Tex.; (31) James Smith, 
service, 33 yrs., (9) H. Blaine Glendenning, jewelry retail- contractor—electrical, 30% vrs., Raymondville, Tex.; (32) 
ing, 30 yrs., (10) Ceci! D. Robinson, senior active, 28 yrs Arthur F. A. Witte, senior active, 25% yrs., Yonkers, N. Y 
(11) Allen F. Vannoy, senior active, 27 y: of McAller (33) John M. Hankins, drugs retailing, 31% yrs., Junction, 
Tex.; (12) John C. Banta, honorary, 40 \ Muncie, Ind.; Tex.; (34) Harold W. Larned, senior active, 25% yrs., Muncy, 
(13) Howard E. Craig, insurance—fire, 38 vrs., (14) Watson Pa.; (35) M. Luther Bauserman, printing, 25% yrs., (36) J.C 
D. Craig, insurance—casualty, 32% yrs oth of Waynes Morris, creamery products distributing, 2544 yrs.—both of 
boro, Pa.; (15) Ben L. Mayne, senior active, 37 yrs., Albi Woodstock, Va.; (37) Fred A. McKinney, printing, 36 yrs. 
IiL; (16) John F. Deitrick, undertaking, 34 v1 (17) Thoma Bisbee, Ariz.; (38) Clarence Craig, Federal receiverships, 29 
J. Moore, education —public schools, 27 y1 both ¢« reston, yrs., Joplin, Mo (39) George Gilliam, electric ight and 
Iowa; (18) C. Baxter Morris, dentistrs 71 ogat \ power service, 30% yrs., Corpus Christ Tex.: (40) James 
Va.: (19) Arthur K. Putland, senior acti: 33 yrs t O’Conne!l, nautical supplies-—ship’s chandler, 35% yrs., New- 
bridge, Alta., Canada; (20) Guy W. Jacob ice uT é port, R. L; (41) Charles H. Stone, heavy chemicals manufac- 
turing, 36% yrs., (21) John H. Petersor 1 ‘ t turing, 26 yrs., Charlotte, N. C.; (42) Maurice Richards, 
25%% yrs., (22) L. B. Peterson, dentistry, 27! , f Ste senior active, 36 yrs., rndale, Mich 


day afternoon at that deserted Pari f Pla the 22 businessmen began to ors Kinney and Da They sense the 
Landing Inn, they guiped doses of Plato njoy the mental exercise more than a superficial, the phony academic. They 
The next Monday, when they met or t bridge game.” demand that it be tough.” 
campus, each sheepishly admitted to There were no grades or credits, no They learned to answer questions 
spending almost eight hours over the exams, no textbooks or condescending with more questions, just as the philos- 
Greek philosopher. It was the first time ectures in the program. “You can’t ophers did, until they forgot all about 
most of them had read anything but spoon-feed a successful businessman, “safe answers” in the pure excitement 
trade journals, or headlines, for year with maturity, experience, used to of thinking. And when these business- 
“Had to learn to read all over again.” res} lity 1 Wwarmed-over under- men got going with the “Socratic meth- 


said Murphy. But after six solid wee iduat ecture course,” said Profes- od of disciplined dialectica! discussion,’ 
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l hardly keep up. In- 
vory-tower argument 
truth? the 


dead 


stead 
ove! Plat at is 
argued in 


de partme nt-store en 


earnest ove its they were adver- 
tising ; 
Whe! 


sneered :¢ t ed 


is ‘ } \ 1e for $16.95.” 


physics professor 
that 
the splitting of the 


businessmen 


i Davis persuaded 
G. Gustavson to come 
ngton, D. C., and lead 

If it diffi- 


ts couldn't inder- 


were that 


agreed. 
nen followed Darwin's 
tep to the discovery 
ced Harvey's discov- 
ition of blood and 

very of the olar sSvVs- 
Perry 

Mississippi Va 


Harvard Miller opened their 


s to thei! ey cul- 
After two sions on music, they 
could fo ore of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass wit ‘urtis 
They 

Breughe 


for them 


ture 
String Quartet 
» paintings of Rouault, 
*icasso, until they saw 
at the artist was try- 


pose a bill that would help his own busl- 
ness. “I found myself thinking not just 
how it would help me, but how it would 
affect the whole economy of the coun- 
try.” 

The Memphis longer 
skips the news of Asia and Africa. And 
man Julien 
respect to the Indians, Eng- 


dairyman no 


cotton Hohenberg listens 
with new 
lish, and Frenchmen 
trades cotton. 
Business “dividends” are not all that 


Plato has paid the Memphis executives. 


with whom he 


“It doesn’t concern me whether Plato is 
of direct use to Talbert on the floor of 
the Cotton Exchange,” 
Anderson-Clayton. “It is making him a 
better man.” 

And Plato inspired 
part in a 
the first time in his life. He 


said his boss at 


Talbert to take 
campaign for 
decked his 


local election 


car with banners and shook hands the 
length of Front Street—not on cotton 
business, but the city's 
helped defeat the Crump machine, 
which had run Memphis without opposi- 
tion for 35 years. Then he and the 21 
other local businessmen who didn't 
speak out on politics before sent the 
new Mayor of Memphis a famous phi- 
losophic essay: “That the Ideally Best 
Form of Government Is Representative 
Government.” 

“Before, he'd come home, eat supper, 
read the paper, look at television, and go 
to bed,” says pretty dark-haired Mar- 
garet Conoway. “You can't talk long 
about builders’ hardware. Now 


needs—and 


he’s so 
much aware of and interested in what 
goes on that we 
evening talking.” 

Before they graduated, in June, 1957, 


can spend a whole 


'BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
SAVE 


% TO 1 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 


Well Known Diamond Cutters. 


Any ring mailed 


direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 


payment, if references given. 


Even appraise it at 


our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000. 


Pesspiee BIAMaAMa @aneanatian * 


1 Corat Brilliant EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATIO | 
White Diomond | Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 


ing to do 
By June, 1957, 


Quaker Oats, whicl 


Anderson-Clayton and 
had sent one man at 


Stratton-War- 
The 


22 in that first class—ending two years 


sending two; 


first, were 
ren Hardware was sending three 


} + 


of study witho a single dropout—had 


been joined by a Wednesday cl: 
13. (The course 
d the first graduates 
had 


everybody 


of study now lasts just 


one year and 
some answers 


asked: 
going to help you in 


their be eve! 
for t! ] 
“How thi ff 
your 
to register in dol- 
ash register,” says 
department-store 
memo on how to 
mas operat on was 
yut the prob em so 
ition just natural- 
et out to Quaker Oats, 
a difference n the 
who had started read 
etry. “His 
yw,” said Philip 


etters are 
Mur- 
g bolder? 
1 semanti oung 
ought up a “central 


the traditional 


trader Caffey 
it his men vw now 
nan with me, chew 
and ca my 


ems, 


flaw in wr reason- 


yessing the boss.” 
bigger 
of busines 


than your 
said 
lealer Leslie Strat 


State senator to op- 
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THERE’S A BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE TO 
SUIT YOUR DEMANDS, 
DOLLARS AND DECOR 


Put your figuring worries on 
this shelf and leave them— 
in exchange for: 


A Burroughs Ten Key—from 
a compact, colorful line that 
ranges from $199 models to 
de luxe 11-total models with 
credit balance. 


Or a Burroughs full keyboard 
machine—your choice of elec- 
tric models with instant credit 
balance, or the thrifty hand- 
operated variety. 


Whatever your business, 
whatever its size, there's a 
Burroughs adding machine 
built with you in mind. For 
details, call our nearby branch 
office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Burroughs —TM 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. |n 


CANADA 


ONTARIO—FORT FRANCES—HOLIDAY VILLAGE. 40 modern 
units, CONVENTION HALL, Fishing, Golfing, Sand Me 
DINE AT THE GOURMET HOUSE. Box 506. BR 4-5 


ENGLAND 


KNIGHTSBERIDGE—LONDON HOLIDAY FLAT. Menutifully 
furnished, sleeps 4. 25 pounds sterling per week. Con 
tact 8. P. Bone, ‘Hill View,"' Gerrards Cross, Bucks 
England. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Huckingham Palece Rd 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS Hote!l-Apartment All new 
Hawaiian decor. Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops, Donald ‘Don’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, airconditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality, 220 rooms. Totally air-cond 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torraliadrona, Gen. Mgr 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, 
amusements. James Weber, GM 


Modern, aircond!- 
shopping 


SAN JUAN—SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL 
Last word in Mod. areh Most luxurious, comfortable 
Largest private beach in Puerto Rico. J. P. Sutherland. Mer 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Bu. with bath from 
$6—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets ir 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herriing, Mer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
Pres. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30 


ARIZONA 





In all the World 


there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Spring and Summer vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


| Located on the sun-drenched 
desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ARIZONA (continued) 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 ro 
wed Resort atmosphere in mid 
vention facilities RM Fri. noon 


ms with bathe 
a t ed. Patio pool 
town location Fine 


CALIFORNIA 


LA JOLLA—THE SURFCOMBER or The SUMMER HOUSE 
Jol ‘ T m ocean, oF The Summer 


ns, rea. Box 671 


H € with he t'l Drkfet., kitehe 


FLORIDA 


BSEACH—DELANO HOTEL 
i Food Award Rotary 


Ocean front—winner of 
Club meets—Tuesday 


Miami 
N 


m 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
D f the downtowr A Dinkler 1G 
and Mar Moderate rates 


section 


Fowler, V.P 
ILLINOIS 


pee WELCOME T HICAGO’ 
0 ETOC Cc eo 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at ali times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 
ekg 


5 
JOUARTER 
Ww H x ty 


Genera! Manager 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—_-SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's 
1000 r me with televisior Restaurants and 900 re 


air 1 Tr as Corcora Res. Mar RM Thurs., ! 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY 
America’s Rest ‘ rooms with bath 
air-¢ jitioned. RM Tues 12:15. Thomas J 


The South's Finest—one of 
downtown location 


McGinn, Mar 


TEXAS 
DALLASHOTEL BAKER Preferred address 
Drive-in Motor I Completely air-cond, TV 


r mea 7 pf ns F Baker. GM Ved 


FORT WORTH—WHOTEL TEXAS The executive 
F 


address 
“ ' 


“i se I 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 

making 
(11.7 
ss trips and 1.8 vacation 


82% active travellers, 
more than 13 major trips a year 
major busine 
trips annually). Is your hotel, motel 
or resort represented in this “Where 
to Stay” section? Advertising rates 
For rate information 


are nomina 


and specimen contract, write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iilinois 











the first 22 businessmen met for dinner 


at Goldsmith's store and 


agreed to go on reading the humanities 


department 


together on their own steam next year. 
“We don’t want to go back into the 
cave,” said one. They were also selling 
the whole city of Memphis on Plato and 
the arts, in a word-of-mouth sales cam- 
paign that any company would envy. 
There’s been a Plato and the 
at the book 
“one dusty volume,’ 


run on 
store, 


early Greeks local 


which used to carry . 
The 
Plato on 
4,000 


now 
And 
liberal-arts 


Memphis quote 
the 


adults 


newspapers 
front page. nearly 
taking 
at Southwestern, 
Rotarian Peyton N. 
compared to 200 five years ago. 
trek of business- 
a vision-giving 


from 


are 
courses whose pres- 
ident is Rhodes, 
In the past year the 
back to 


liberal 


men schoo! for 


arts has spread 


America. California 


dose of 
Memphis 
companies are sending their key men 


across 


for intensive Summer weeks at Pomona 
New for 
months at Clark 
blueprint 


College, England executives 


three University. 

The Memphis 
adapted in Akron, Ohio, for young rub- 
for Indiana 
and drug-company 


has been 


ber executives, and steel, 
washing-machine, 
in Wabash 

executives in once a 
study the 


Mortimer 


men Inland Stee! brings its 
month from all over 


“great books’ 


Adler. And 


the country to 
with philosophet 
the Bell is now send- 
ing not only but 
their bosses to Swarthmore, Dartmouth, 


Telephone system 
third-level managers 
and Williams for liberal-arts eye-openers. 

Gillen of Be started it all, 
thinks business is finally beginning to 


remedy 


who 


American democ- 


r 


De Tocqueville 


a weakness in 


racy which historian 


pointed out 100 yea igo: “It would 
seem as if the rulers of our time sought 
things 
I wish they would try a little 
that they set 


more vaiue 


only to use men in order to make 
great 
great men 


more to make 


s value on the work, and 


upon the workman.” 
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Hope 


We bow beneath our weight of pain and 
loss 

When, striving as we may to make litle 
sweet, 

We face with shame the presence of defeat 

And carry on from day to day our cross. 

Yet, why should we, who sadly fear and 
fail, 

Lose heart, and from our peace to gloom 
descend, 

As if there were no power still to end 

The state of mind we drearily bewail? 

There is a star that shines upon our course 

And lights our path upon the darkest night, 

That lifts us by its animating force 

And turns our foolish blindness into sight. 

We call it Hope, our comforter and friend: 


lf wise, we'll then its tavor apprehend. 
—Rosert Bayvarp Proctor 
Rotarian, Stuart, Va 
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Real Visitors from Outer Space 


{Continued fro age 15] 


are accurately 
Before ra- 


out moonlight 


and filig 

checked w ve he hour. 
dar, onl per- 
mitted t the 
tacle of that 


of lun ce ‘ ch 


awesome 
tell-tale 


accompanies a 


pec- 


flame 


the plains of Kan- 
rreat 
falling n ) Dr 
perhap XUN ¢ 1e 
third of all 
in this State 


attraction for 
Nininger says 
world’s recover- 
able North 
Ameri 
Althoug! 
ion WV f e a fall, 


occurred 


pecim 
made 
three persons in a 
two “drops,” 
on the 


ott County) 
plunge 


aione, 
into the 


irently, has been 


tone ) ! I from celestial rocks 
1836. A 
funeral 
And 


yped 


Brazil in 


xen 
14-pound missed a 
ido cemetery 
pio} 
Wisconsin 


procession 


on Ju 150-pounder 


on the et f olby, 


If ] ve! a meteorite land—or 


uncover fallen—you have 


made ; covery, with plenty 


of rese ager to deal with 


you. Meteoriticists will want to know 
from what direction it came from 
what angle it approached; the 
fireball appeared; about any associated 
phenomenon. And of course 
landing spot, and how deeply the mete- 
orite plunged itself into the ground 
But of all the fascinating things about 
visitors that great 


“space,” I 


and 
when 


the exact 


these exotic from 
eternity weakly 
think Professor Charles 
come up with the most interesting story. 
He 
dence of 
bacilli on 


we so call 


Lipman has 
uncovered evi- 
spore-bearing 
If true, 


what 


he has some 


extraterrestrial! 


” 


says 
“aerolite” meteorites 
bacteria may 
life exists 
Earlier, scientists William Kelvin 
Von Helmholtz that 
stones first brought life to our 
planet during its azoic stage. Presum- 
ably we evolved from 
tually. 

Anyway ... the idea of having an- 
cestors in bacterial form so rugged that 
they could immigrate onto our earth by 


these help 


kind of 


prov e 


on other planets. 
and 
theorized such 
home 


them—even- 


riding in on a fiery 15,000 mile-an-hour 
meteorite ought to thrill any human in 
this space-minded age. What a ride they 
had! 


Should Governments Subsidize Political Candidates? 


[Conti ‘ fy e 18] 


f violating this law. 


is a law limit- 


ing amount any candidate 


may 


for not to exceed 


spend 1igns, 
office for 
amount 
to him by 


defect in 


one vears al; ) e which 
he a 
include ct given 


friends ' ies the 


does not 


pire 


it campaign con- 


ylitician’s actions 
and gratitude is 
en the favoritism 


i human 


for ca itions, it would be 


necessi for or or donors so to 
it too, that 
or condition tied 


id that it is simpl; 


mean 


ee the right man 
s must be mack 
insin 


ere is any 


ight be public v 


television ti 
Before electis 
filled 


nes 18 hours a da 


with polit- 


rtailing to a great 
ry 


are commodities for sale, so how do you 
go about curtailing the sale of a good 
and sound commodity like and 
TV? I do not really know 

In my country we elect only our Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, Senators and 
Congressmen and Governors, Provincial 
boards, city and town Mayors, and city 
and municipal boards. Al! others are ap- 
pointed. 

I believe that this is a desirable system, 
which for one thing helps to curtail the 
amount of money that must be sought 
in political contributions. 


radio 


Instead, Limit Expenditures 


Proposes Ernest G. Summers 
Clothing Retailer 
W orthing, England 


A LIMIT should be imposed on the 
expenditure incurred in a political cam- 
paign, and funds raised con- 
trolled by the party so that no personal 
liability should the candi- 
date toward any contributor. 
In Engiand the candidate is 


should be 


devolve on 
not al- 
lowed to pay for transport in connection 
with the campaign except the running 


} 
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Go to the sunny beach, into the woods by « «tream 
or around the world, with all the comforts of 
home. Go Airstream, the world’s lightest and finest 
Travel Trailer, carrying a lifetime guarantee. 
Contact: Ed Sidel 

Capital City Trailer Sales 
Box 52 Pierre, S.D. Phone CA 4-2689 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant De 
Pont Dulut Raked Ename! 
Colors on Hearty Gauge 
steel. 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as Mlustreted 
Bingle faced and double 
faced models 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. 0D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 




















,FOLDING TABLE LINE 


tion’ Factory pree rey 


lacking. super strength, easy seating 6% > aaa 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE | 


Color pctures, Full line tobtes, chews, table 
form-tsers portahte partes butleton teerds. (hur 


THE MONROE CO., 17 Church 








HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


for 
BRON 
PLAQUES 


' , , here 
FREE itiuet prasee sapere Write tor Paes 
ir) cohure A 
For treehy medal 
cup ideas, ask for 
Sreuhere * 





FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed ender 
100,008 British & European 
surnames. to relic and full 
colour on immaculate 1T « 
14° OAK WALL SHIELDS for 
interwor decoration 

Fine new lorge size! 

De luxe presentation 


by Humer & Smatipage, 


$25.00 postpaid. Your check is returned # the Arms 
cannet be traced. tach made expecially, Mall — 


YORA [NSIGMA LTD., ALBANY HALL, YORA, EVELAYD 
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VOLUME 
FOR 1959 


12 Issues of THe RorTaRiaANn 


Copies of Tue Rotarian from January 
to December, 1959, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., included in this Volume, 
available May Ist. 


a ject you like to have this 


attractive Bound Volume 
for 1959 for your library? For 
Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libra- 
ries, and schools this volume 
will serve as a practical and 
ready reference for the wide va- 
riety of material that has been 
presented in the pages of THe 
RoraRiaNn during 1959. 


Price 
postpaid. ........... +h” 


(Outside U. S. A. $5.50) 
Send your order today to 
The ROTARIAN 


1600 Ripce AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


own private car or cars. 
ay offer the free use of 
transport 
sion and radio time should be 
ree and divided ‘equally be- 
parties concerned. 


Higher Standards Needed 
UcKenzie 


Lawyer 
Hamilton, NSW. Australia 


Many people in Australia feel that 
tor any fi 


ee concessions and “perks” 


Says lan S. 


accorded our politicians. 
rt, high pensions after a 
office, large expense ac- 
nd other items debited against 
ixpayetr i these seem to strain 
rovisions of The Four-Way Test. 
that campaign subsidies 
and television time is 
candidates, and any 
m would further irri- 

npatient electorate. 

I believe, that the 
wcceptance campaign contr ibution 
esuppose ne benefit to the donor. 

ontinuity of donations, 

olitician will inevitably 

native to subsidies 
ection of candidates of 
than most countries, 


in their complacency, seem prepared to 
demand, More statesmen and fewer pol- 
iticians are needed true statesmen, 
whether elected with the help of cam- 
paign contributions or not, would never 
stoop, as Shakespeare said, “to sell and 
mart their offices for gold to unde- 
servers.” 

I am not aware of any specific 
Australian law affecting individual cam- 
paign expenditure. The ordinary crim- 
inal and civi remedies may lie in 
respect of any misappropriation or mis- 
management of such funds if a trust has 
been created, but happily the subject 
las not as vet become a vexed one in 

young democrac’ 

I do not believe that reducing the 
number of elected men and increasing 
appointments wou d help matters. More 
appointments could lead to more bribery 
and corruption. They would mean the 
build-up of bureaucracy, that hydra- 
headed enemy of freedom. Even in Aus- 
tralia we have-examples of Govern- 
ments elected upon promises to reduce 
the public service subsequently, the 
Government has increased that service 
both numerically and also in its execu- 
tive powers. Too man countries, gov- 
erned by a bureaucracy, have found 
themselves overwhelmed by 
ni the insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy 


takes. 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of+he- 
ordinary-ness 
Rotarian, You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember 


? Then send it to the Editors of The 


it must be different! 
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4 theater marquee gave a cordial greeting to visitors during a District Conference 
in Clintonville, Wis. Local Rotarian Tom Morgan provided the camera record. 
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Why Hold a Club Forum? 


Ix ancient Roman cities the forum was 
an open piace isually large and rec- 
tangular, for holding public meetings on 
The 
of Rome covered a 

flat area on 

Capitoline Hill, 
open- 


vital judicial and political matters 


forum 


its vast 
air auditorium 
encircled by 
shops and gal- 
leries for spec- 
tators. These 
Roman forums 
helped build a 
system of ws 
termed a “rich 


by politica cien 


of the forum type of 
framework of gov- 
isgemeinde in Switz 
to the 13th Century, 
parliament” to which 
cuss issues and vote 
i] town meetings in 
7th Century, provide 
of the effectiveness of 


another examp 


' 
open discuss matters of common 
concern. Als ancient India the pan- 
chayat bro agers together to dis 
uss commun oblems, and is today 
ti usec he smaiier communities 

similar meetings es- 


These and other 


tablished ig ago the importance of the 


forum a nethod of facilitating open, 
on specific topics 
parts of the world 
neeting to help mem- 


bers become better 


nftormed 
Rotary C 
ise this 
informed on all 
avenues of Rotar ervice, and to spot- 
ght what can be done in each field of 
service on the c« 
How do Rota Clubs get the 
hold? First 


that a Club forum 


mmunity level. 

most 
it of the forun thev 
rroceed or 
nembers, but espe 
To encoul 


otten 


beneficial t 
aliv so to the ne er ones 
ge atten Presidents 


ik 


lance iD 
to a forum by pe! 
forums are held, 
the evening as a 
some ( 


at th 


ough 
forums 


the success of the 
ler, the one chosen 
g in keeping with the 
ee, and informed dis 


the member best 
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qualified to handle the 
particular field of service 
to be discussed, and he 
should be able to steer 
the proceedings with fair- 
ness, firmness, and tact 
When the 
on, he should be abie to 
gauge its progress, keep- 
ing alert to avoid an un- 


discussion is 


due concern with the less 
important points and any tendency to 
stray from the subject. 

To get the discussion off to a fast 
start, many leaders talk two or 
three participants before the meeting 
begins, asking them to be prepared to 
make some observations or to ask ques- 
tions. Then, with the discussion under 
way, the skillful leader keeps his com- 
ments to a minimum, speaking only to 
inject a fresh point, or to correct mis- 
statements due to lack of information 

Other important aspects of the Club 
forum include the partici- 
pants (a semi-circular arrangement 
around the leader is effective), the 


with 


seating of 


allotting of sufficient time for adequate 
consideration of the subject, and strict 
adherence to the scheduled starting and 
closing times. It is also helpful to have 
on hand reference materia! relating to 
the subject, so that the might 
quote from authoritative sources when- 
ever he feels it necessary.* 

The Club forum is one of the most 
effective “tools” used to develop a better 
understanding of the Rotary program 
among Rotarians. Quiz and 
panel discussions, classification talks 
and fireside meetings are other tools to 
promote understanding of Rotary- 
related topics, as are such publications 
of Rotary idventure 
in Service, 
Seven Paths to Peace, and THe RoTaRian 
Magazine.t 


leader 


programs 


Internationa! as 


Service Is My Business, 


* Rotary Clubs planning to hold a Club 
forum should write to the Central Office for 
gratis reference material 

t Adventure in Service, Service Is My 
Business, and Seven Paths to Peace are avail- 
able at the Cenéral Office. each $1 a copy 











FLORIDA 


COLUER COUNTY—50 MILES WEST OF MIAMI 


Qsncres' 410, 


$295 FULL PRICE (Less than '¢ per square foot) 


© No closing cost © No interest 

© Free Warranty @ Free title insurance 
deed © 39 day money back 

© NO TAXES guarantee 


TIL PAID 
Buying lend cheap, holding 
ond selling & when progres 
moves in-—has mode money 
beyond expectations for thov 
sonds of smell investors. Such 
is the lond now offered m C other 


be. As Florida grows, lond must 
become scorce ond prices will 
respond occordingly  mokes 
good seme to get i the 
ground floor ond mvest when 
prices ore tow. Don't be o 
“Wish-+-Hodde” act now! 


AD 59040(1) 


ENCLOSED FIND DEPOSIT. Please al 
.2% acres for $395, $10 down/monthly | 
5 acres for $695, $15 down/monthly | 


, um MIAMI-DADE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


— << es ames mee we 
liners as the Rotterdam, Liberte, 


United States, Queen 


Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atiantic 
AROUND *)) == 
Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo - 
WORLD ==" 
More than 13,000 re- 
laxing miles routed by 
$1,905 celles 1088 the Pocitic. 
All transportation, land arrangements, deluxe hotels, and 
Shore excursions are included in the modest rates from $1905. 
Nov. 10, Dec. 10, Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, ete. 
_Four|Winds 5 
‘“\ CRurses 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. ¥. 


plus overiand tour of 
56 exotic days Ni ons pan jets 
Monthly sailings from New York: 
TEL. GR 55740 SUITE 1431 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
Speaker's Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 
Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges © Plage 
& Banners © Road Signs © Record Systems 
© Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog No, R-20 


cD 303 W. Monroe St., Chicage 6, 11. 
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“ON TO TOKYO” 


We went to LUZERNE 
200 strong! 


We're going to 

TOKYO 

Come along! ! 
May 25—June 17 
Japan—Hong Kong 
Hawaii—New York 





April 14—June 5 
ROUND THE WORLD 
via Spain—Portugal 
or London—Paris 


All Expense—Escorted 


“V've just been Around— 


it’s wonderful.” .. . but 
“It's More Fun— 
, To Travel With Friends.” 


For complete information, contact: 


W. G. “ROBBIE” ROBINSON 
553 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 

















LADIES NIGHT GIFT SUPREME 
or Conference 
Blue and Gold 
Jewelers Metal 
Musical Powder Box 
R-O-T-A-R-Y Hymn(Tune) 
: $5 00 Each 
$4.50 Each—Quantities of 25 to 49 
$4.00 Each—Quantities of 50 to 99 
$3.50 Each—Quantities of 100 or more 
F.O.B. Greensboro, N. C. 


SCHIFFMAN’S **citeNSnono, Nc 
[| ae uae vi . 
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A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonlals, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept. R, 101 W. 3ist Street, N. ¥. 1, N. Y. 


MOVING? CHANGE oF ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least 60 days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
Either tear the address label off magazine cover and 
send it with your new address and name of Rotary 
Club or send your old and new address together 
with the name of your Rotary Club. The Post Office 
will not forward copies unless you provide the 
extra postage. 


At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


AS IT HAS for thousands of men the 
Rotary 
trends of thought for W. 
Texas. One 
about ten 


earth around, membership 
started new 
H. Curry, of Waco, 
thinking led 


ago, to the 


new 
path of him, 


years friendly custom he 


writes about this month 


Ey ERY month of the year, I send out 
about 50 greetings to cele- 
list I keep. Not 
though the list orig- 
record of Rotarians’ 


birthday 
brants on a 600-name 
all are Rotarians, 
inally began as a 
It now includes the names of 
a fair per- 


of whom are business associates 


birthdavs 
many men outside of Rotary, 
centage 
umber industry. 


of mine in the 


Over the years I have had a hearten- 


ing response from the recipients of my 


greetings, and it has come, I am sure, 
of the 
Instead of the usual card, I send 
pamphlet entitled Birth- 
Chat. A 


pages contain 


because kind of remembrance I 


send 
an eight-page 
and Friendly 


day Greetings 


printed booklet, its inside 


excerpts gleaned from many sources 
and quotations from the remarks of fa 
mous persons. Each of the “chat” items 


is chosen for its ability to lift a man’s 


bring a smile to his face, or pro- 


a guidepost for daily liv 


spirits, 
vide him with 
ing 

How did I get started on this? Well, 
it is simply an instance of one fellow 
has enjoved 
having done fot I be- 
totarian, a member of the Ro- 


tary Club of Waco sent me a card on 


doing for others what he 


him. Soon after 
came a 
impressed me 


my birthday. It deeply. 


It brought home to me, personally, the 
satisfaction a man gets when his friends 
remember an occasion of importance to 
him, whether it is a job promotion, elec- 
office, the birth of a 


birthday 


tion to a worthy 
baby—or a 

I look upon this pastime as an effec 
to help promote “the develop- 


> aS an Opportunity 


tive way 
ment of acquaintance 
first avenue of service 
Many Rotarians 
vember the birthdays of 
members, so this idea is not 
though I know of no 

of greeting such as 


for service’’—the 


in the Rotary program 


personally re 
their fellow 
original with me, 
other booklet ty pe 
I use 

were con- 


My first greetings, however, 


veyed on postal cards, the upper portion 
importance, the 
portion impor- 
Needless to say, the birthday of 
the recipient was heralded as an event 
When I switched 


isting events of major 


lower events of minor 


tance 


of major significance. 


THE ROTARIAN, s000 micge avenue, Evanston, wi. | to the pamphiet idea, I took on the writ- 
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ing of a message on the front cover. It 
isn’t changed according to a rigid sched- 
ule, though few cover messages are used 
for more than a year 

The main job is the maintenance of 
the birthday list. It is not a 
nent listing; it grows 
additions and deletions. The 
birthdays of Rotarians | obtain 


though I don’t send 


perma- 
and dwindles with 
periodical 
usually 
from Club rosters, 
greetings to every member of my Rotary 
members, how- 
first 
joining the 


Club every year. All new 


ever, receive the booklet on the 


birthday they have after 
Club 

Quite often my birthday greetings sur- 
“How did 


they usually 


prise the first-time receivers 
you know my birth date?” 
ask me. Rotarians know that Club ros- 
ters list their birth dates, but 


Many 


non-Ro- 


tarians are puzzled times I get 


the date from the wives, though you can 
get the date of a man’s birthday from 
him, and it’s likely that he'll forget that 


he gave it to you 

One of the regular re« 
greetings is Rotarian J. C 
New York City, the 
met him vears 
been on my 


ipients of my 
Penney, of 
famous Golden Rule 
merchant. I ago at a 
Rotary meeting, and he’s 
birthday list ever since. His birthday is 
as that of Clifford A 
Wisconsin 
Rotary 


1958-59. In response to 


the same tandall, 
of Milwaukee, 


President of 


who served as 
International for 
greeting to 
Cliff replied, “I was delighted to 
Birthday 
This is 


him, 


receive your Greetings and 


Friendly Chat. a most ingenious 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


and 


Ftiendly Chat 


tom 
Ww. Hn. CURRY 


nema a Sa 
Waee, Tous 
Dear Frend 
Thos bertiday Gusuness Ras been ging ow for a long hang 
tome | dow"t mean yours—tur berthdays m grorral 
Adem and Eve had them, | suppose. and Nash lived & be 
950 years old I looked & up @ the Bebe, and & ep oe, 
“wee 
Se all that cawkd powwhly be cad ateet berthdeys has bere 
mid And I cant begs w my in one hom emer oll he 
pieasset things I wish for you om the, your euniversary 
Bot afl through the cumming vrs eter er anything eapeci- 
ally nice happeas to you wiry thet will be one of the chim 
| hoped would happen » » 


The front cover of Rotarian Curry’s 
greetings bears text he writes himself. 
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Standing before a mural in his office, 
Greeting serder Curry holds a batch of 
Friendly Chat booklets ready to mail. 


and highly personalized birthday re- 


membrance 


The contents of the booklet include 
an excerpt from a proclamation by Lin- 
coln, several! maxims under the heading 
“By the Way,” and an essay entitled “I 
Am Thankfu \ paragraph from the 
atter contains these words: “I am 
thankful for friends—for their voices 


and their firm handclasps, for the un- 


seen but powerfu! threads that unite 
their lives with my life.” 

I can think of no better ending for 
this little story than these words 


What's Your Hobby? 


Many hobbyist au that thetr true enijoy- 
ment came hen their particular field of 
interest was red with others. Perhaps it 
will be that ay h vou too—if you re- 
quest Tue Host TORS Groom fo list your 
name helo you t he a Rotarian or a 
Rotarian e or child. The Groom will 
appreciate you re iting the Rotary Club 
of your affiliation He asks that you be pa- 
tient: it will be a ber of months before 
your nan appears o great is the request 
list 

Stampa: Arturo Cc Plata (collects 


stamps). P. O. Box 108. 
Old Prints; Books: 


Baguio, Philippines 
Stanford H. Dingman 


(collects early prin a, letters, handwritten 
documents trade and legal aarcements, 
parchments, manuscripts newspaper history, 
clippings color prints and illustrations 
Canadiana; will exchange or purchase), 110 
Douglas St.. Stratford, Ont., Canada 


Drinking Ginasses: Mrs. Mark Buckrop 


(wife of Rotaria collects and will ex 
change State or city drinking glasses: also 
would like patter of Lord’s Last Supper 
in needlepoint 100 3ist Ave... Rock Island 
il., U.S.A 

Tapes: Paul Be eau (desires tape re 
cordina fron Southern U.S.A can answer 
all tapes 2% or 7 enpecds, from three-inch to 


seven-inch spool 240 13th Ave. N. E 
Swift Current. Sask. Canada 

t. 8. Civil War: L. D. Thompson (inter 
sted in U. 8. Civil Wear and its retics: will 
erchange), 1220 Chickasaw. Paris. Tenn 
US.A 

Stampa: Willia R Thaler (collects 
stamps and will erchange new U. 8. stamps 
for hack issue also ested in new tseues 
of other countri¢ 188 Colorados Ct.. La- 
favette, Calif.. U.S.A 


The Roterion 


Hanes _(neec 


Bound Velumes: Howard 
933 and bound volumes prior 





to 1915 to complete collection of bound vol 
umes of THe Rotarian), 609 E. Green St.. 
Pasadena, Calif.. U.S.A 

Stamps: Norman A. Schmulian (collects 
stamps; will exchange stamps from South 


and Central Africa for those of Rotary in 


terest), P.O. Box 441, Gwelo, Southern Rho 
lesia 

Cotna: R. McBryde (son of Rotarian—col 
lects coins; will ere h ange old Canadian coins 
for old I S. coins P. O. Box 261, Oliver, 


B. ¢ Canada 
Telephone Directories; Book and Cota 
Catalogues: Dr. Charlies Ferris (adult son 
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of Rotarian—collects book and coin cata- 
logues; collects telephone directories, all 
languages, for linguistic research; lects 
menu cards, wine lists, auction catalogues), 
10 N. Main St.. Greenville, Pa.. U.S.A 

Badges; Stampa: Angela Haenke (/6-yeer- 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects Girl 
Guide and Girl Scout friendship, tenderfoot, 
and other badges; collects stamps of coun- 
tries other than Australia and will ez- 
change), “Rockton,” Rockton St.. East Ips- 
wich, Qsid., Australia. 

First-Day Covers: Marsha Mildon (13- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects first- 
day covers; will exchange), 146 Rebecca St., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

African Violeta: Mrs. Ray W. Gierhart 
(wife of Rotarian—collects and raises Afrt 
can violets), 1229 E. Fairview, Sapulpa, 
Okla., U.S.A. 

Pen Pala: The following have indicated 
interest in having pen friends: 

Silvia L. Kitroser (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — desires pen pals outside Argen- 
tina; enjoys music, swimming, sailing, danc- 
ing, piano, trav vel), Jujuy 1111, Cérdoba, 
Argentina. 

Alice Marie Doerr (daughter of Rotarian 
—likes music, dolls, riding), 910 Morgan 
Ave... Palmyra, N. J.. US.A 

Billy Hunter (11-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like pen pal outside U.S.A.), 819 
Ninth Ave. N. W., Puyallup, Wash., U.S.A 

David Snow (16-year-old son of Rotarian 
—likes cars, popular music, dancing, sports), 
2509 Kay Ave. Sedalia, Mo. U.S.A. 

Margaret Burnet (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in stamps, riding, Girl 
Guides), “Killara,” Glengarry, Vic., Austra- 
lia 

Mrs. A. G. Burnet (wife of Rotarian—en- 
j 8 gardening, Girl Guides, shells, stamps), 

illara,” Glengarry, Vic., Australia. 

Lynda Kalisnick (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 10-13, in- 
terested in coins, Girl Scouts, swimming, 
dramatics, cooking, pore’, music), 2 Fern 

t.. Hot Springs, Ark., U.S.A 

Annette Thomas (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — interests include piano, garden- 
ing, modern music, dancing, stamps), Box 
31, Waihi, New Zealand 

Paul Wright (16-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes a pen pal in U.S.A. or British Com- 
monwealth; interested in exploring, films, 
dancing, modern music), 13 Western Ave., 
Western Heights, Tullermarine, Vic., Aus 
tralia. 

D. D. Narasimha Baba (son of Rotarian— 
likes chess, stamps, postcards, movies, 
drama, cartoon collecting, drawing), c/o D 
Visweswera Rao, Fort Rd. Masulipatam., 
India. 

Hilda Joyce Miller (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Israel, Eng- 


land, Australia, Union of South Africa, 
Switzerland; enjoys singing, dancing, draw- 
ing, sports), 1101 Fraser Ave. 8S. E., Hunts- 


ville, Ala., US.A 

Lilian A. Lim (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires English-speaking pen pal 
outside Philippines; enjoys music, stamps, 
coins, chess, Chinese checkers, piano), c/o 
Tamar College School, Catbalogan, Philip 
pines. 

Nestor A. Lim (18-year-old son of Rotar- 
fan—wants English-speaking pen pal outside 
Philippines; interests include coins, stamps 
music, dancing, sports, movies), c/o Tamar 
College School, Cathbalogan. Philippines 

Wanny Ocei (14-year-old daughter of Ro 


tartan ikes postcards, stamps, records, 
swimming, movies), Sumbingb, Malang, In- 
donesia. 


Susan Brundage (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pal in England, Ire- 
land, France; interested in Girl Scouts, pi- 
ano, swimming, ice skating), 30 Stewart Rd., 
Short Hills, N. J. U.S.A 

Evelyne Turri (12-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside 
and U.S.A.; enjoys piano, popular 
517 Connaught Dr... Medicine Hat 
Canada 

Mrs. Charles Pierce (wife of Rotarian 
desires pen pals outside US.A.; hobbies in- 
clude sewing, gardening, knitting, collectina 
tea cups), 26 Beech St.. Franklin, N. H 
USA 

Geoff Hoffmann (15-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—would like pen pal aged 14-17 inter 
ested in playing chess by correspondence) 
Tarrington, via Hamilton, Vic.. Australia 

Brian Swagerty (!!-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—wishes pen pals aged 10-11; enjoys 
swimming, football, baseball, collects post- 
cards), 2435 Calhoun Way. Stockton 7, Catif., 
U me 


daughter of 

Canada 

music) 
Alta 


aret Evans (18-year-old daughter of 
a ete ete in corresponding with 
first- or second-year commerctal-art student 
outside South Africa; enjoys literature, 


music, general information, gardening), 58 
Duncan St.. Witbank, Union of South Africa 

Leif Johannisson (18-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—seeks English- and German-speaking 
pen pals; interested in postcards, stamps. 
frasts, ar cultures, movies), % Sand 

rg, Ystadsgatan 15, Malmé 8S, Sweden 

=> Facey di eeore? daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants old pen pal from 
Sweden, nollly paltend: kes music, art, 
sports, Girl Seoute), 4112 35th Street, Rock 
Island, Ill., U.S.A. 

Catherine (“Douglas” ) Finney (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pal in 
Hawaii and France; enjoys cheer leading, 
horses, collecting teards), 1304 Valley 
View Rd., Martinsville, Va. U.S.A 

Oeil Sien Tjoen (son of Rotartan—wishes 
to corres: with someone in Brazil; in- 
terested in Scouting, sailing, fishing, swim- 
ming, tennis, stampa, photography). Kau 
man 34, Malang, indonesia. 

Jag Rattan (17-year-old son of Rotarian— 
desires pen pal aged 15-20; interested tn 
stamps, view cards, cricket, movies, religion, 
ethics, chemistry, tourism), Upper Sixth 
Form, % Malacca High School, Malacca, 
Malaya. 

Linda Mary Slegg (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pale aged 11-13 who 
enjoy swimming, piano, stamp collecting, 

peomeerenhy, animal training), 9659 Second 

Sidney. B. C., Canada 

yoo Eric 26n (19-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals in U.S.A... India, 
Italy, Germany, Bn gland; interests include 
stamp collecting, popular music, sports, pho- 
tography), Odengatan 12, Bolinis, Sweden 

Jarl Ericzén (15-year-old son of Rotarian 
interested in pen ls from Germany 
U.S.A., Australia, England, South America 
likes horses, photogra tape recording 
music), Odengatan 12, Bolinwe Sweden 

Desley Sauer (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wanta pen pal outside Australia; in- 
terests include sports, stamps, postcards), 
235 Gympie Rd., Kedron M. 11, Brishane, 
Qsid., Australia. 

Mrs. Harry F. Neff (wife of Rotarian— 
wishes correspondence with housewlle out- 


side U.S.A.: interested in homemaking, cook- 
ing, et Scouts), 725 8. Court St.. Medina, 
Ohio, U.S.A, 


Ann Knecht (daughter of Rotarian—eccks 

*n pals aged 8-10 in U.S.A. and England 
ikea music and sports), 230 Sherman St 
Mevyersdale, Pa., U.S.A 

Gautam Sarabhai Kashiparekh (20-;ear- 
old son of Rotarian—wishes pen pale out- 


side India, preferably Canada, USA. 
France, Australia; enjoys photography 
stamps, ostcards), 19- Shantinagar So 


clety, Ashram Rd., Ahmedabad-13, India 

Clair Paterson (/i2-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants to correspond with girls 
aged 12-13 outside New Zealand), Highfield 
Rd., Feilding. New Zealand 

Isabel Dewey (13-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals outside US.A., pref 
erably from Pacific islands and Southeastern 
Asia; enjoys dancing, music, collecting post 
cards and dolls, sports), 1005 First St.. Mead 
ville, Pa.. U.S.A. 

Robin Barkley (9-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pal outside US inter 
ested in piano, ballet, drawing), 57 Dudley 

t.. Piedmont, Calif.. U.S.A. 
—Tur Hossyvnonse Groom 





Se 


“You need a wife and teen-age chil 
dren, Hinkinson. The walk to your 
office would do you a let of good.” 
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My Favorite Story 


A fellow and a girl charged around 
a corner and bumped into each other. 
They stepped back, apologized, and 
started up again. But both dodged in 
the same direction and bumped once 
more. This time the fellow stepped back, 
raised his hat, and gallantly remarked, 
“Just once more, then I have to go.” 

—Leroy V. Brown, Rotarian 
Le Roy, New York 


THE RoOTARIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, THe Rorarian Magazine. 
1600 Ridge Avenue. Evanston, Illinois. 


Well Done 
“If it’s worth doing, do it well.” 
That's how most people view it. 
So, if a thing's worth doing well, 
I get one who can do it. 
—D. E. Twiccs 


Hidden Cogs 
Hidden in the words defined as fol- 
lows is a cog: 
4. The faculty of 
coming event. 


apprehending a 


2. Under an assumed name. 
3. To think over something. 
4. French brandy. 

5. Recall the identity of. 

6. A surname. 

7. Forcible; convincing. 

8 Aware. 


This quiz was submitted by Florance M 
Chamberlin, wife of a Connersville, Indiana. 
Rotarian. 


Word Game 

The letter “a” is important in this 
word game, because every other letter 
in the word defined as follows is an “a”: 

1. A tropical fruit. 

2. Country lying north of U.S.A. 

3. From the seeds of this tree comes 
chocolate. r 






Wor 
Q 
A 


AAA 


~~ Q\&—-————* 


4. A company of travellers. 
). Fruit of a tropical American tree. 
6. Winter melon. 
7. Pertaining to one’s birth. 

8. Cold dish of green vegetables. 

9. Unit of measure for precious 
stones. 

10. Central American 
its canal. 


republic fa- 

mous for 
11 A boat 

12. Chain of islands off the East Coast 

of Asia 


13. Fundamental. 

14. A heathen. 

15. Morta 

This quiz was submitted by Melba Baehr, 
of Kau Claire. Wisconsin 

The answers to these quizzes will be 


found belou 


Observation 
The pockets of a little boy 
Hold anything from frog to toy, 


l know of nothing loaded worse, 


Unless perhaps his mother’s purse. 
F. G. KERNAN 
An iron worker was nonchalantly 


walking the beams high above the street 
skyscraper, while the pneu- 
matic made a nerve-jangling 
racket and the compressor below shook 
the whole structure. When he came 
a man who'd been watching him 
shoulder. 


ona new 


hammers 


dow n, 


tapped him on the 


I was amazed at your calmness up 
there,” he said. “How did you happen 
to go to work on a job like this?” 

“Well,” said the worker, “I used to 


drive a school bus, but my 
The Watervillian, 
York 


nerves gave 
out.” WATERVILLE, 


New 
me that you 


‘You don’t mean to tell 


have lived in this out-of-the-way place 
for 30 years.” 

“T ’ave.” 

“But, really, | cannot see what you 


find to keep you busy.” 
“Neither can I—that’s why I like it.” 
Rotary Cog, Roopuouse, ILLINO!Is. 


One of the great things about living in 
» democracy is that we have complete 
over how we pay our taxes— 
cash, check, or money order.—The Ker- 
nel, FARMINGTON, MISSOURI. 


contro 


‘My credit is really improving,” com- 
mented one businessman to another. 
Why, I went over to the bank this 





Answers to Quizzes 
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Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Ball Printing Co. 








“Pay is satisfactory and hours sound 
O.K. I think my wife can handle it.” 


morning to borrow $1,000 and the loan 
officer received me politely.” 

“Then he lent you the money?” 

“No, not quite, but he hesitated a mo- 
ment before refusing me.”"—The Spokes- 
man, BALA-CYNWYD-NARBERTH, PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, IHlinois. 

- > > 

This month's winner comes from Sam Pater- 
son, a Corrimal, Australia, Rotarian. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: October 15. 
The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


PROFESSORIAL PROOF 
The professor was frying fo show 
What forces made rockets to go; 

To aid education 
He made demonstration, 


OUT OF DATE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for April: 
A handsome young fellow named Nate 
Had trouble in getting a date. 
He asked in dismay, 
"What's wrong anyway?” 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
The poor chap was seven foot eight. 
o Jones, member of the 
Rotary Club of Brecon, Wales.) 


"Perhaps what they want is a mate.” 
(Walter Stroup, member of the Ro- 
tery Club of Saratoga, New York.) 


“Is it tate or my weight or my pote?” 
(R. 8. Allan, member of the Rotary Club 
of Nelson, British Columbia, Canada.) 


"| won't get a mate af this rote.” 
(Mrs. W. G. Wittig, wife of a 
Manistee, Michigan, Rotarian.) 


“Don't they realize I'm such a good skate?” 
(Joseph H. Coulter, member of the 
Rotary Club of Benton, Kentucky.) 


Thot's easy. His car's an old crate. 
(Otto F. H. Bert, member of the Rotar 
Club of Washington, Sennsteanio.$ 


“My parents tell me I'm just great.” 
(Diane Sovey, daughter of an 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Rotarian.) 


! said, "Read the advertisements, mate.” 


(Mrs. Morris A. Wakefield, wife of a 
Hamilton, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 


The reason? He's such a cheap skate. 
(Donaid McDonald, member of the Ro- 
tery Club of Winter Haven, Florida.) 


“Tl be left at the gate at this rate.” 
Alan W. Cone, member of the Roter 
lub of Greensboro, North Carolina 


THE ROTARIAN 





COME TO TOKYO IN 1961! 


Official Call To The 


52d ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


| THAT a great joy it is for me—as one of my first official acts as 

President—to extend a special invitation to all Rotarians and 
members of their families to attend the 52d Annual Convention of 
Rotary International in Tokyo, Japan, on May 28 to June 1, 1961! 

This will be the first Convention of Rotary International to be 
held in Asia, and it promises to be one of the most interesting in 
Rotary’s long history. Enthusiastic responses of Rotarians in the 373 
Rotary Clubs in Japan indicate that thousands of Rotarians and 
their ladies of that country will be on hand in Tokyo to give a warm 
welcome to their Rotary guests from abroad. 

For Rotarians travelling from Australia, New Zealand, and North 
America, special transportation arrangements are being made by 
Rotary International Committees. Conventiongoers have the choice 
of leisurely trips on luxurious ocean liners or swift crossings by jet 
plane. Colorful land tours of Japan are available, together with 
visits to various Asian countries, and round-the-world and round-the- 
Pacific trips in the congenial company of fellow Rotarians. 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend the meetings of his Rotary 
Club, so the Club is expected to be represented at the Annual 
Convention. Article VII of the Constitution of Rotary International 
gives full information about the rights and responsibilities of the 
Club with reference to the Annual Convention. 

Come to Tokyo in 1961 to participate in this historic Rotary Con- 
vention—come to experience at firsthand the beauty of Japan and 
the friendliness of its people—come to enjoy the stimulating per- 


sonal contact with your fellow Rotarians from around the world. 


J. Eop McLAUGHitn 
S.A President, Rotary International 








Question: 


“How successful is APECO 
advertising in The ROTARIAN?” 


We were recently asked this question . . . so we 
— it along to Mr. Hobart G. Miller, Vice 

resident and Director of Advertising at Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Company. Mr. Miller 
has guided the advertising of this dramatically 
successful company during the 18 years they 
have advertised in THE ROTARIAN. His 
answer is self-explanatory .. . 


—— 


wT c 
pyorocory EQuiPME 


APECO depends on 

for direct sales results. 

detailed records of ir 
conversions-to-sales determine — 
whether or not they co ntinue — 


semcaing tam in any eee tio t? ' 
r. s ae 
18 Me er ns ony: : s 


ROTARIAN! ee 
The tag. a par er pas oem 
recen ns 
office: ‘The object of good adver cA 
tising is not to see how nary dine : 
ple you can reach. The ob 
good advertising is to SELL goo a 
services ideas.” 


SEND FOR THIS FREE MARKET STUDY 
See 


KEY FACTS about Rotarian Subscribers 





To those of you interested in reaching and selling businessmen and 
community leaders en masse (375,000 of them), may we suggest 
you investigate THE ROTARIAN as an advertising medium. Write 
us on your business letterhead, and you will promptly receive the 
booklet “KEY FACTS about Rotarian Subscribers” giving you 
specific facts on the market we reach for your product or service. 
It costs so little to inquire—and you stand to gain substantially. 
May we hear from you—soon? 


The ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 





